Now available in a set . . . essential for 
builders, designers, and all lovers of Architecture 


CLASSIC OLD HOUSE PLANS, 


Three Centuries of [esis OLD HOUSE PANS | 
American Domestic tl = aha: 
Architecture 


"COUNTRY 
ARCHITECTURE 


CLASSIC OLD HOUSE PLANS is an imaginative and useful handbook of the 
wide variety of homes built throughout North America from the 17th century until 
the early decades ofthe 20th century. Cape Cod colonial dwellings, Gothic Revival 
seaside homes, Queen Anne mansions, Federal town houses, and much more, fully 
explore the richness and diversity of building styles. 


Over 135 drawings, floor plans, facade elevations, sectional views, and interior 
details — illustrate the essential elements of period architectural design in home 
building as it evolved over a three-hundred year period. Thirteen different styles 
are outlined in historical sketches. 


COUNTRY ARCHITECTURE presents 100 of the best plans for attractive 19th 
century buildings of the type found on estates, farms, and village properties. These 
are fanciful gazebos and garden houses, rustic toolsheds, smokehouses, barns and 
more. 


The drawings of these authentic and charming structures are detailed enough to be 
copied by the home craftsman or the professional. 


Like CLASSIC OLD HOUSE PLANS, Country Architecture provides the 
reader with wonderful period drawings — floor plans, elevations, and details — 
from the original 19th century books and periodicals. In addition, the reader gains a 
knowledge of various styles and building methods from the informative text. 


Now for the first time, these two superb books are available in a set, through direct 


mail, at substantial savings to you. Now for the first time, these two su- 
perb books are available in a set, 
mumo A === Don't delay — order today! through direct mail, at substantial sav- 


ings to you. 


Historical Times Books/Country Journal Books 
PO Box 987, Hicksville, NY 11802 


yen please send me copy(ies) of Larry Grow’s CLASSIC OLD HOUSE PLANS 
and COUNTRY ARCHITECTURE at $15.95 per set plus postage and handling. If I am not 
completely satisfied for any reason, I may return the volume within the 15-day examina- 
tion period for a full refund or credit. 

(PA residents add 6% sales tax) 
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in check or money 
order. (Do not send 
cash.) 

O Bill me. madness 


Available only as a set. City __________ State Zip 
25056 5488 
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VIETNAM. YOU HAVE TO SEE IT 


TO UNDERSTAND IT. 


THE GBS VIDEO LIBRARY INTRODUGES A REVEALING NEW 
VIDEOCASSETTE SERIES, THE VIETNAM WAR WITH WALTER CRONKITE. 


Vietnam. Never wasa war 
more thoroughly examined and 
documented. Yet cold facts 
don't tell the whole story. Or 
answer the underlying ques- 
tions. What made this war so 
different and so tough to fight? Did 
we really lose on the battlefield? 
What was it like for the fighting 
man? 

To understand Vietnam, you 
need added perspective. You need 
to see and hear it for yourself. And 
now you can. In the new videocas- 
sette series, The Vietnam War with 
Walter Cronkite, graphic CBS com- 
bat footage has been assembled to 
give youa “comma Gas picture. 

Through 
ambushes and 
" firefights, boo- 
by traps and 
x snipers, Phan- 
B®, toms and SAM 
missiles, you'll wit- 
ness it all. You'll follow 

ARA American soldiers into 
action from the Mekong Delta to the 
DMZ. Your first videocassette, 
“The Tet Offensive,” will show you 
the full scope of the war's most cru- 


Narrated 
by Walter Cronkite 


[CBS VIDEO LIBRARY 


anywhere else. And you can own it 
for just $4.95—a full $35 off the reg- 
ular subscription price. 

As a subscriber, you'll broaden 
your understanding of every stage 
of the war. Future videocassettes 
will arrive about one every 6 


_ 


weeks, always for a 10-day free ex- 
amination. Each is $39.95 plus 
shipping and handling. There is no 
minimum number you must buy and 
you can cancel your subscription at 
4 any time. 

For faster service, use your 
credit card to order and call toll 
free 1-800-CBS-4804 (in Indiana, 
call 1-800-742-1200). Or mail the 
coupon. In return, you'll gain an 
understanding of Vietnam only 
your VCR 
can 
deliver. 


cial battle. . . from the streets of 
Hue to Khe Sanh, where 6,000 
Marines held off over 40,000 
_North Vietnamese...and to 
Saigon, where MPs shot it out 
with a Vietcong suicide squad in 
the U.S. Embassy compound. 

“The Tet Offensive” is an eye- 
opening experience you won't find 


THE FIRST VIDEOCASSETTE IN THIS EXCLUSIVE 
COLLECTION FROM THE CBS VIDEO LIBRARY 


“THE TET OFFENSIVE” 
FOR JUST $4.95. 


with subscription 


1400 North Fruitridge Avenue 

Dept. AL 5, PO. Box 1111, Terre Haute, IN 47811 
YES, enter my subscription to THE VIETNAM WAR WITH WALTER CRONKITE under the terms described in 
this ad. Send me “The Tet Offensive” at the introductory price of $4.95, which I am paying as indicated below (fill 
in). Also send me future cassettes (at $39.95 plus $2.45 shipping and handling) on 10 days’ approval, with no 
obligation to purchase. 
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Check One: VHS (J BETA Check how paying: 
CHECK ENCLOSED for $4.95* (future cassettes billed with shipment). vil 
CREDIT CARD Charge my series purchases, beginning with $4.95* for my first cassette to: v12 
American Express VISA MasterCard Diners Club 

Account No. Expires. 

Signature 

NAME PHONE ( ) 

ADDRESS APT. 

CITY STATE. ZIP. 


NOTE: All subscriptions subject to review. CBS Video Library reserves the right to reject or cancel any subscription. Offer limited 
to continental U.S. (excluding Alaska). *Applicable sales tax added to all orders. V1/F86 
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ILLUSTRATED 
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Features 


Adventurer Armed with Fortitude by Cynthia Owen Philip 


Artist, engineer, and Renaissance man, Robert Fulton helped to propel America to 
the forefront of the technological age. 


Robert Fulton through Nineteenth-Century Eyes 


He is often overlooked today, but a century ago this creative genius was revered as 
one of the giants of American industrial progress. 


Norman Rockwell: Illustrator of America’s Heritage 


A mammoth cataloguing project reveals the scope of Norman Rockwell’s 
contribution as an illustrator of American history. 


America’s Trapp Family by William T. Anderson 


“The Sound of Music” told only one chapter in the story of this renowned singing 
family. Since then, its members have known both happiness and adversity. 


Fannie Farmer by Joseph Gustaitis 


Her name was real, not invented, and she was one of the pivotal figures in the history 
of American cuisine. 
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Although noted artist Norman Rockwell 
is probably best remembered for the more 
4 De FH than three hundred cover illustrations he 
5 Mailbox 2 E | painted for the Saturday Evening Post, 
: Say yj nearly two hundred issues of a dozen 
6 Bookshelf BD y other magazines also featured his cover 
pd r illustrations. ‘‘Mending the Flag,” a 
Civil-War-oriented patriotic scene, 
appeared on the May 27, 1922, issue of 
Literary Digest. A portfolio focusing on 
Rockwell’s historical illustrations appears 
on pages 24-35 of this issue. 


American History Illustrated (ISSN 0002-8770), is published monthly except July and August by Historical Times, Inc., 2245 Kohn Road, P.O. Box 8200, Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200. 
Subscriptions: $18.00 a year. In Canada and all other countries, $23.00. Second Class postage paid at Harrisburg, PA 17105 and at additional mailing offices. Printed by World 
Color Press, Effingham, IL. American History Illustrated is affiliated with-the National Historical Society. NHS is a subsidiary of HTI, which incorporates British Heritage, Civil 
War Times Illustrated, Country Journal, Early American Life, Fly Fisherman, Opus, The New England Skiers’ Guide, The Original New England Guide, Museum Editions, Ltd., 
and Historical Times Travel. All rights reserved. Permission to reproduce the issue or portions thereof must be secured in writing from the editor. Address inquiries to American 
History Illustrated, Box 8200, Harrisburg, PA (717-657-9555). This magazine accepts no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts not accompanied by return postage. Copyright 
1986 Historical Times, Inc. POSTMASTER: Send address changes to American History Illustrated, P.O. Box 1776, Mt. Morris, IL 61054. 
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Correcting a 
Long-standing Error 


Your October issue contains an arti- 
cle by Richard Young on the black 
soldiers discharged from the 25th In- 
fantry Regiment for an alleged inci- 
dent at Brownsville, Texas, in 1906 
[“Thé Brownsville Affray’’]. Mr. 
Young states that six of the many sol- 
diers discharged were Medal of 
Honor recipients. Unfortunately, 
this statement perpetuates a long- 
standing myth. 

Up to that time thirty-nine black 
soldiers had earned the Medal of 
Honor. No less than twenty-two had 
died by the time of the Brownsville 
affair. Of the remaining seventeen, 
seven were Civil War veterans and 
would, presumably, have been too 
old to be on active duty. At least six 
were residents of the Soldiers Home 
in Washington, D.C., and died 
within a few years of the Brownsville 
incident, so they could not have been 
on active duty at that time. The re- 
maining four were Spanish- 
American War veterans, two of 


Now you can keep 
abreast of the latest 
developments in history 
with Historical Footprints. 
Every 90 days, we 
will send you a 60 
minute video tape 
with the latest news 
in archeology, 
anthropology, 
geology and 

history. 

Each tape will 
feature 10-15 
stories. 


Mailbox 


whom were serving in the Philippines 
at that time. 

Further, the 25th Infantry never 
had any black Medal of Honor re- 
cipients, either in the Indian Wars or 
in the Spanish-American Wars. Since 
most enlisted men, particularly 
blacks, tended to remain with one 
regiment for their entire career, it is 
easy to see that there could not have 
been six, or even one, black Medal 
of Honor recipient discharged with 
the other unfortunate victims of the 
Brownsville affair. 

By the way, I was the Historical 
Consultant to Boston Publishing's 
Above and Beyond: A History of the 
Medal of Honor, to which Mr. 
Young contributed a chapter. 

Edward F. Murphy 
Mesa, Arizona 


Author Richard Young responds: 


After receiving Mr. Murphy’s letter, I 
did some more research, including a 
check into newspaper accounts 
about the black soldiers and a check 
of the names of the men of the 25th 
Infantry. Edward Murphy is indeed 


Join a reenactment of a fur trade rendez- 
vous; walk the 1860-1900 waterfront of the 
Twin Cities; and learn the newest facts on 
Custer's battle at the Little Big Horn. It’s on- 
ly a part of the first tape, now available for 
immediate delivery. 


—— UUU E u 
“Historical Footprints is the most exciting 


idea to popularize American History since 
AMERICAN HERITAGE was first 
published...it is in tune with developing 
video use...covers events as only profes- 
sional historians and archeologists have ex- 
perienced them—on the spot. What a 
treasure trove of historical and scientific in- 
formation. Historical Footprints will be for 
libraries, preservation groups, classrooms 
and personal collections.” 
—Paul Putz, Director 
South Dakota Preservation Center 


Order Historical Footprints now for 
the latest findings, research, theories, 
æ. restorations and reenact- 
A ments. This collectable series 
Ñ $ a must for the novice or 
2. serious historian. 


correct when he states that six Medal 
of Honor recipients could not have 
been among those discharged in 1906. 

In my original research for the ar- 
ticle, I found four different sources 
that asserted that there were six 
Medal of Honor recipients released. 
These books are: 

Blacks and the Military by Martin 
Brukin and Mark Eitelberg (The 
Brookings Institute, Washington, 
1982). 

Blacks and the Military in Ameri- 
can History: A New Perspective by 
Jack D. Foner (Praeger, New York, 
1974). 

The Black Military Experience in 
the American West edited by John 
M. Carroll (Liveright, New York, 
1971). 

Blacks and the U.S. Armed 
Forces: Basic Documents edited by 
Morris MacGregor and Bernard 
Nulty (Scholarly Resources, Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware, 1977). 

I regret perpetuating a ‘‘long- 
standing myth,” but I am happy that 
Mr. Murphy took the opportunity to 
set the record straight. x 


Save $40 on your charter subscription during this introductory offer 


ıt the newest of history in your study or den 


An ideal gift for that special someone or yourself 


This collectable series, of four tapes each 
year, is available at a special introductory 
annual subscription of $119.80 (a savings of 
$40), or single copies at $34.95, a savings of 
$5.00. Postage and handling included. Re- 
fund for unused portion of annual subscrip- 
tion if cancelled at anytime. 
To order, call toll free 
1-800-835-2246, ext. 448; 
in Kansas, 1-800-362-2421; 
or use coupon. Visa E 2 
and MasterCard Historical 
accepted. E tp T 
Historical Footprints 
Dept. 870/123-456787 
Box 694 
Lead, South Dakota 57754 

Annual subscription (four 60 minute tapes 


at $119.80) 
"J Send Vol. 1, No. 1 tape at $34.95 
VHS Beta 
Check enclosed Visa MasterCard 
Card No. Expires 
Signature 
Send to 
„ Address 
City State Zip 


South Dakota residents, add 4% sales tax. ` 
(Please photocopy coupons for additional orders) 
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Thomas Jefferson: A Refer- 
ence Biography edited by Mer- 
rill D. Peterson (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1986; 513 pages, 
illustrated, $65.00). 

Governor of Virginia, architect of 
the state capitol and university, au- 
thor of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and third U.S. presi- 
dent, Thomas Jefferson was one of 
the most versatile and accom- 
plished of the Founding Fathers. 
While his life and works have al- 
ready been covered extensively (the 
Jefferson Papers alone comprise 
fifty-two volumes), this new refer- 
ence book provides a useful and 
concise overview of this ‘‘Renais- 
sance man”” that will interest both 
the general reader and serious stu- 
dent. Coordinated by editor Mer- 
rill D. Peterson (Jefferson Profes- 
sor at the University of Virginia), 
renowned scholars have contrib- 
uted twenty-five original essays 
that integrate Jefferson’s many in- 
terests and accomplishments while 
at the same time providing a his- 
tory of America during the late co- 
lonial and early national periods. 
Individual chapters focus on Jef- 
ferson as statesman, diplomat, sci- 
entist, and architect; examine the 
politics, foreign affairs, education, 
religion, fine arts, agriculture, civil 
liberties, frontier, and Indian and 
slave policies of his time; and con- 
clude with an authoritative bibliog- 
raphy evaluating the best of the 
vast number of publications about 
Jefferson. 


The U.S. Army War College 
Guide to the Battle of Gettys- 
burg edited by Jay Luvaas and 
Harold W. Nelson (South Moun- 
tain Press, Inc., Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1986; 233 pages, illustrated, 
319.95). 

This compact volume, sponsored 
by the U.S. Army War College in 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, is a self- 
guided tour of the Gettysburg Civil 
War battlefield with twenty-five 
stops following progress of the 
conflict as it unfolded between 
July 1 and 3, 1863. Providing an 
hour-by-hour and day-by-day ac- 
count of the events, the guide 
draws from reports and physical 
observations by the actual officers 
participating in the battle. Says the 
publisher, ‘‘The armchair strategist 
will be able to follow the action 


History Bookshelf. 


even if he never visits Gettysburg.” 
Illustrated with maps and photo- 
graphs. A companion volume on 
Antietam is due for release next 
year. 


The Night Lives On by Walter 
Lord (William Morrow & Co., 
Inc., New York City, 1986; 272 
pages, illustrated, $15.95). 

The discovery of the hulk of the 
long-lost Titanic in September 
1985 gave rise to renewed fascina- 
tion with the greatest maritime di- 
saster in history. Walter Lord’s re- 
search and interest in the noble 
White Star Liner has not waned 
during the three decades since the 
1955 publication of his renowned 
best-seller, 4 Night to Remember. 
In this sequel—in large part bas- 
ed on new information and 
memorabilia—Lord examines 
many of the myths and revelations 
about the Titanic that have sur- 
faced in recent years. Why were six 
wireless warnings ignored by the 
liner’s captain? Was the Titanic re- 
ally ““unsinkable,”” or was she an 
example of technology—and Ed- 
wardian luxury—out of control? 
Did the ship’s evacuation follow 
the maxim, ‘Women and children 
first,” or did first-class passengers 
have a greater chance of survival? 
Were the subsequent investigations 
a whitewash? These and other riv- 
eting questions about the building, 
launching, sailing, and demise of 
the Titanic make this new book a 
must-read for Titanic enthusiasts. 
Illustrated with numerous interest- 
ing photographs. 


Henry Thoreau: A Life in the 
Mind by Robert D. Richardson, 
Jr., designed and illustrated by 
Barry Moser (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, 1986; 455 
pages, illustrated, $25.00). 

The name Henry David Thoreau 
brings to mind Walden Pond and 


the Concord jail. Yet this remark- 
able nineteenth-century intellectual 
led an amazingly diverse life, from 
his emergence out of mentor/ 
friend Emerson’s shadow to his 
study of the Greek and Roman 
Stoics, Goethe, Darwin, and con- 
temporary nature writers. Richard- 
son re-examines not just the author 
of Walden but seeks to demon- 
strate the balance between Tho- 
reau’s outdoor and intellectual 
lives, as well as his personal life. 
This comprehensive new intellec- 
tual biography examines the min- 
ute details of Thoreau’s life from 
1837, when he graduated from col- 
lege, until his death in 1862. “My 
main purpose,’’ says Richardson, 
““has been to give an account of the 
development of Thoreau as a 
writer, a naturalist, and a reader.”” 
Handsomely designed and illus- 
trated. 


Ernie’s War: The Best of Ernie 
Pyle’s World War I Dis- 
patches edited with a biographi- 
cal essay by David Nichols; fore- 
ward by Studs Terkel (Random 
House, New York, 1986; 432 
pages, illustrated, $19.95). 

Beloved World War II newspaper 
correspondent Ernie Pyle trudged 
through the mud with the soldiers 
of the American infantry, bringing 
a personal perspective to the cold 
facts and battle lines of that great 
global conflict. From December 
1940 until his death in the Okina- 
wan campaign at le Shima in April 
1945 only months before the war’s 
end, Pyle sent home to Scripps- 
Howard newspapers dispatches 
from North Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
France, and the Pacific. This is a 
compilation of the best of Pyle's 
two-and-one-half years of war re- 
porting, including the column dis- 
covered in his pocket when his 
body was found. Says David Nich- 
ols in a biographical essay, ‘‘When 
he was killed ... Pyle was the 
most-read war correspondent in 
U.S. newspapers, and one of the 
most popular men in America at a 
time when Americans were hungry 
for heroes and creating them at ev- 
ery turn.’ Nichols selected 
columns for this compilation based 
on three areas of interest: descrip- 
tions of the terrain and people of 
the countries in which the soldiers 
fought; detail about infantry life, 


about which Pyle was particularly 
fond; and comments about the 
character and proclivities of the 
soldiers the war correspondent en- 
countered. ‘The fighting on the 
mountaintop sometimes almost 
reaches the caveman stage,” Pyle 
said in January 1944: “The Ameri- 
cans and Germans are frequently 
so close that they actually throw 
rocks at each other . . . When sol- 
diers come down the mountain out 
of battle they are dirty, grimy, un- 
shaven and weary. They look ten 
years older than they are. They 
don’t smile much.”” Here is the war 
as Ernie Pyle and hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers and civilians 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
Pacific saw it, poignant and real. 


Encyclopedia USA edited by R. 
Alton Lee and Archie P. Mc- 
Donald (Academic International 
Press, Box 1111, Gulf Breeze, 
Florida 32561, publication contin- 
uing; 256 pages per volume, 
$31.50/volume). 

Begun in 1983 and continuing with 
three new volumes annually, Ency- 
clopedia USA is a reference series 
on American history from before 
the European discovery to the 
present time. Intended as an open- 
ended project to create the most 
comprehensive encyclopedia of 
American history and life yet 
printed, the volumes are tailored 
for a general readership seeking 
authoritative statements on topics 
of interest in American history. To 
date, six volumes (with entries 
from ‘‘Agriculture Adjustment 
Act’ to “Bonus Army’’) have 
been released. In addition to spe- 
cific alphabetical entries on events, 
people, and institutions (particu- 
larly in the political, economic, 
and cultural realms), the encyclo- 
pedia will feature large supplemen- 
tary entries on major subdivisions 
of American life, such as agricul- 
ture and labor. The initial three 
volumes were prepared under the 
editorship of R. Alton Lee of the 
University of South Dakota; suc- 
ceeding volumes are under the 
guidance of Archie P. McDonald 
of Stephen F. Austin State Univer- 
sity in Texas. Sold only on a sub- 
scription basis, the encyclopedia 
will appeal primarily to schools, li- 
braries, and historical or history- 
related institutions. * 
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American History Illustrated 
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DO MOVING? Please give six 
weeks notice. If calling, give your 
new address, plus account number 
and old address from label. If writ- 
ing, send address label and new ad- 
dress. 


O DUPLICATE ISSUES? If call- 
ing, give address and account num- 
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both labels. 
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product or service is of value to our 
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The Fulcrum Christmas Series 
of American History 


Fulcrum's 1986 Christmas Book — 
America, One Land, One People: 
Historians Look at America 


This is a book about America and the 
forces which have made us what we 
are. The book contains writings from 
among the most thoughtful historians 
including Henry Steele Commager 
Winston Churchill, Allan: Nevins, 
Bruce Catton and Bernard DeVoto. 

Each year Fulcrum publishes a book in 
American history that is designed speci- 
fically for the holiday season. The 
books are made of the highest quality 
paper and cloth binding s. 


$20.00, cloth plus postage 


Fulcrum's 1987 Christmas Book — 
Thomas Jefferson's Garden 
and Farm Journals 
A To order this and other Fulcrum books: 
Fulcrum, Inc., 350 Indiana St., # 510, 


Golden, Colorado, 80401, or call 800/992- 
2908. In Colorado, call 1-277-1623. 


American Profiles 


Artist, engineer, and Renaissance man, Robert Fulton helped 
to propel America to the forefront of the technological age. 


Adventurer 
Armed 
with 
Fortitude 


by Cynthia Owen Philip 


Fulton was interested in virtually everything, and there 

was little he did not try. He is famous today for his pio- 
neering role in the introduction of the steamboat, but he was 
also an accomplished professional artist and a political vision- 
ary. Driven by a craving for wealth and at the same time for 
acclaim as a benefactor of mankind, he achieved both because 
he was an exacting experimenter and a brilliant entrepreneur. 

Robert Fulton was born on a farm in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, on November 14, 1765. When Robert was six 
years old, his debt-ridden father lost the four-hundred-acre 
property and it was sold at a sheriff’s auction. Even the beds and 
kitchen utensils were taken away. The family (Robert had three 
older sisters and a younger brother) moved to the town of Lan- 
caster, thirty miles to the north. Two years later Robert's father, 
who had resumed his previous trade as a tailor, died. 

Without doubt these traumatic experiences had a profound 
affect on the young Fulton. Nevertheless, the move to Lancaster 
had a positive side. Although its population numbered less than 
four thousand, Lancaster was then the largest inland settlement 
in the American colonies, a bustling gateway to the west and the 
south. Many of the town’s inhabitants were artisans and me- 
chanics. Gunsmiths—makers of the famed ‘‘Kentucky’’ rifle— 
were the elite craftsmen, but the builders of the sturdy Cones- 
toga wagons were also renowned. Just by walking through the 
streets Fulton could not have failed to absorb the entrepreneur- 
ial and pioneering spirit and to learn such valuable lessons as the 
difference between first-rate and shoddy workmanship. 


P ROUD, ENERGETIC, AND FIERCELY AMBITIOUS, Robert 


ROBERT FULTON BY BENJAMIN WEST, LONDON, 1806; COURTESY OF THE NEW YORK STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, COOPERSTOWN 
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With the help of relatives, Robert’s widowed mother 
managed well. The family was poor but not impover- 
ished. There were warm fires in which to roast chest- 
nuts, books to read aloud, the company of affectionate 
friends, and the usual childish squabbles. In a letter that 
he wrote years later, Fulton fondly recalled a battle with 
a sister who had turned him and the cat out of a trundle 
bed: “*I instantly flew to the tongs and, as I stood in my 
shirt with uplifted arms ready to knock all your brains 
out, you were so much astonished at my resolute man- 
ner and wickedness, that you began to cry and said you 
were sure I should some day be hanged . . . I was in- 
stantly disarmed and throwing down the tongs went up 
to you, took you by the hand and said no, I shall live to 
be the protector of you and the family.’’ 

Fulton’s formal education was somewhat above aver- 
age for the time. His mother taught him to read, write, 
and do simple sums. Then he went on to a school oper- 
ated by a colorful Tory quaker. Robert undoubtedly also 
made use of the Juliana Library in Lancaster, of which 
his father had been a founding member, for it offered 
such delights as Jom Jones and Gentlemens’s Magazine 
along with Mott’s Treatise on Mechanical Powers and 
Ward’s Young Mathematicians Guide. Fulton evidently 
prized his own copy of Euclid’s Elements. 

Legends describing Fulton’s early creative genius 
probably contain some germ of truth. As a boy he is 
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Robert Fulton... 
Artist 


Abandoning his trade as a silversmith’s apprentice, 
teen-aged Robert Fulton boldly set up shop as a 
painter of miniature portraits in Philadelphia during 
the early 1780s, then traveled to England for further 
study. Although he would later turn to other arts and 
sciences for his livelihood, painting remained a 
passion for Fulton throughout his life. The handsome 
American was portrayed by fellow artist John 
Vanderlyn in Paris in 1798 (left). Typical examples 
of Fulton’s own commissions include miniature 
portraits of Mrs. Manigault Heywood (below left), 
and John Brown (below right). 


said to have invented a Roman candle, an air gun, a lead 


pencil, and a fishing boat with mechanical paddles, to: — 


have made so many experiments with mercury that™he 
was known as ‘‘Quicksilver Bob,” to have designed ara- 
besques for gun barrels, and to have been a remarkable 
watercolorist. 

Although no battles were fought in Lancaster during 
the Revolutionary War, the town was a supply center for 
the Continental Army and served as a way station for 
troops on the march andan encampment for British and 
Hessian prisoners. Fulton was never able to forget the 
unproductive idleness of soldiers, the waste of clothes, 
food, and horses, the rampant profiteering, and the po- 
litical and social upheaval caused by the war. His major 
inventions, he constantly emphasized in later years, 
were inspired by a vision of a world at peace, enriched 
by freedom of communication and united by free trade. 


HEN HE WAS FIFTEEN OR SIXTEEN YEARS OLD, Fulton 

was sent off to Philadelphia, the handsome, 
cosmopolitan city described by a contemporary French 
traveler as ‘‘the great sink where all the speculation of 
America terminates and mingles.” it was also Ameri- 
ca’s cultural capital. Scientific inquiry was especially 
highly prized. Lectures, night schools, and pamphlets 
made the latest ideas accessible to all. The tone was set 
by the eminent astronomer David Rittenhouse, who per- 
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sonally wound the state-house clock, and by Benjamin 
Franklin, who was welcomed on his return from France 
in 1785 by a delirium of banners and brass bands. 

Fulton’s first employment was as an apprentice to a 
silversmith, a position from which he quickly extricated 
himself, probably because he had discovered that he dis- 
liked working for others. Within a,short time he estab- 
lished his own shop in the busiest section of town as a 
painter of miniature portraits. Despite stiff competi- 
tion, a depressed economy, and his lack of formal train- 
ing, the talented young artist attracted clients. It could 
not have harmed his career that he was now over six feet 
tall with finely molded features, luminous brown eyes, 
and thick, curly, brown hair. 

By 1786 Fulton managed to accumulate enough 
money to make the down payment on a farm for his 
mother and three lots for investment in western Penn- 
sylvania. Forty guineas still remained to finance a year 
in London, then the center of the art world, where he 
hoped to find the painting instruction not yet available 
at home. 

Fulton arrived in London with a letter from Benjamin 
Franklin to Benjamin West, a fellow Lancastrian who 
had become George III’s official history painter and 


Recommended additional reading: Robert Fulton by Cynthia 
Owen Philip (Franklin Watts, 1985). 


PRIVATE COLLECTION: ILLUSTRATION COURTESY OF THE FRICK ART REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A miniature of the artist/inventor’s wife Harriet 
Livingston Fulton was painted by him in about 1810 
(left); Fulton depicted his oldest children Robert and 
Julia four years later (below). 


would soon be elected the second president of the presti- 
gious Royal Academy. West was known to be free with 
advice and hospitality, especially to fellow Americans. 
John Trumbull, Gilbert Stuart, and Charles Willson 
Peale, among others, had already benefited from his 
welcome. Fulton was never formally West’s pupil, but 
their friendship, based on shared moral and romantic 
ideals, was comforting and enduring. The relationship 
encompassed West’s entire family. Benjamin’s wife Eliz- 
abeth referred to Fulton as her favorite son, and he to 
her as his petite maman. The older of their own sons 
was an artist whose work Fulton respected and whose 
love of entertainments made him an amusing compan- 
ion. 

Despite the Wests’ nurturing, Fulton lived a hand-to- 
mouth existence during his years in London, moving 
from one lodging to another and piling up debts. 
“Many, many a Silant Solitary hour have I spent in the 
most unnervd Studdy Anxiously pondering how to 
make funds to Support me till the fruits of my labours 
should be sufficient to pay them,” he wrote his mother. 
Still, he persevered, and in 1791 two of Fulton’s por- 
traits were accepted for the Royal Academy exhibition, 
and four other paintings by the Society of Artists. 

This recognition brought Fulton no profit but did at- 
tract the patronage of the young aesthete, Viscount Wil- 
liam Courtenay, who persuaded the artist to visit his cas- 
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tle in Devonshire. Fulton spent the next year and a half 
painting portraits of Courtenay and his friends. It was a 
productive interlude, for in 1793 the Royal Academy 
accepted four more of Fulton’s paintings. 

It was also a time of transition. The leisure Fulton 
enjoyed as an artist-in-residence in Courtenay’s house- 
hold allowed him to branch out into new fields. It was 
during this period that he produced his first invention— 
a stone-cutting and polishing machine designed for the 
local artisans who were famous for their intricately in- 
laid tables, clock boxes, and vases made from the many- 
hued Devonshire marble. When Fulton submitted a 
model of the device to the Society of Arts, Commerce 
and Manufactures, it won a silver medal. 


I NVENTING MIGHT SEEM a radical departure from paint- 
ing. In Fulton’s case it was not. The cast of mind he 
possessed and the skills he learned as an artist were cru- 
cial to him as a mechanical engineer. He was able to 
think spatially and to play with concrete ideas in his 
mind’s eye. His facility in drawing made it possible for 
him to develop designs without recourse to expensive 
trial-and-error models. To Fulton, both painting and in- 
venting were arts. Work in one field nourished his crea- 
tivity in the other. Even after he became an engineer he 
never stopped painting for pleasure. It was an activity 
without which he could not live. , 


Encouraged by the success of his marble-cutting de- : 
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vice, Fulton next designed a mechanical system for lift- 
ing boats on canals, an invention that took the place of 
traditional locks and was especially suited to areas with 
hilly terrain and little water. With the brash self- 
assurance that would become one of his notable charac- 
teristics, Fulton sent his first rough drawings to the Earl 
of Stanhope, an eccentric and fiery inventor who, as 
Fulton had learned from a newspaper, was the chairman 
of a committee sponsoring a canal to join the Bristol 
and English channels. Stanhope flattered Fulton with a 
stream of informative letters and critical advice, but he 
had a similar invention of his own in mind and was leery 
of competition. ‘I doubt whether you will do well to 
pursue Mechaniks at present as a Profession,”” he lec- 
tured. ‘‘If, however, by pursuing the Portrait Pencil, or 
any other Life that leaves leasure hours, you should em- 
ploy those leasure hours in your favorite pursuit and 
studying first Principles and the Applications of ditto, it 
is likely that you may hereafter turn Mechaniks to ad- 
vantage.’’ 

Fulton’s stubborn reaction was to cast his net even 
wider. He placed an advertisement in a popular newspa- 
per to attract clients and took out a patent, although the 
procedure was complicated and expensive. The patent 
gave Fulton credibility, and he soon won a contract to 
dig a section of the Peak Forest Canal in the mountain- 
ous region southeast of Manchester. Appalled by the 
hand labor involved, Fulton designed a digging 


Engineer 


Seeking new outlets for his fertile mind and restless energies, Robert Fulton became 
interested in canal building, which, in certain areas of England, promised rich financial 
rewards if rough terrain, limited water supplies, and other obstacles could be overcome. 
Soon he was devising concepts for whole canal systems utilizing his own lifting devices, 
inclined-plane railways, aqueducts, and digging machines. One of Fulton’s carefully 
rendered watercolors, opposite, depicts his proposal for bridging a chasm with a 

cast-iron bridge, over which canal boats could be transported by water-powered machinery. 


machine—an enormous horse-drawn cart with scoops 
attached to the undercarriage—and convinced the Uto- 
pian cotton manufacturer Robert Owen to put up 
money to exploit it. The Peak Forest Company used 
none of Fulton’s inventions but gave him one hundred 
guineas for his many plans and drawings. Its directors 
were so impressed with his evolving ideas for upgrading 
Great Britain’s canal system that they also financed 
publication of the material in book form. 

Fulton’s Treatise on the Improvement of Canal Navi- 
gation is a remarkable production. Elegantly printed 
and illustrated, the 160-page volume includes a history 
of canal building beginning with the ancient Egyptians, 
a critique of the patent law, social and economic theory, 
and cost/benefit analyses supporting the superiority of 
narrow over wide canals. A letter addressed to Gover- 
nor Thomas Mifflin of Pennsylvania, attached as an ap- 
pendix, outlines a vast, projected American canal net- 
work that would ‘‘pass through every vale, meander 
round each hill, and bind the whole country in bonds of 
social intercourse.’’ To be funded by a combination of 
federal, state, and private money, the initial segment 
would connect Philadelphia with the frontier post Fort 
Pitt, a distance of 350 miles. 

Unlike the tinker addressing an isolated problem, 
Fulton had matured into a comprehensive planner on 
the grand scale. His genius, which he himself was just 
beginning to grasp, was that he was able to envision the 
myriad implications of his ideas and integrate them into 
a continuously expanding, cohesive system that in- 
cluded implementation as well as initial design. 

The book’s seventeen plates, depicting inclined 
planes, passenger and cargo boats, alternatives to aque- 
ducts, and prefabricated iron and wood bridges, were 
engraved from Fulton’s own watercolor and ink draw- 
ings. Lucid as well as beautiful, they were adorned with 
robust voyagers, jaunty boatmen, strong horses, care- 
free anglers, rugged mountains, and billowing clouds 
that not only add to their charm but suggest that his 
inventions were already a reality. 

There is also, however, a scolding, discontented note 
running through the Treatise. Its observations deploring 
the frustrations suffered by inventors could only have 
been drawn from Fulton’s own experience and are, in- 
deed, a sober preview of the remainder of his coura- 
geous but often truculent life. Declaring that ‘‘the fear 
of meeting the opposition of envy, or the illiberality of 
ignorance”” prevent ““ingenious men [from] ushering 


ideas into the world which deviated from common prac- 
tice,” he described the inventor as an ‘‘adventurer 
armed with fortitude,” and asserted that “if old systems 
were to be continued, there would be no more scientific 
improvement than in a bed of oysters.” 

To forestall attacks on his claims of novelty, Fulton 
also presented the controversial definition of invention 
as a discovery of relationships that he would repeat with 
messianic consistency throughout his life: 

“As the component parts of all new machines may be 
said to be old . . . the mechanic should sit down among 
levers, screws, wedges, wheels, etc. like the poet among 
the letters of the alphabet, considering them as the exhi- 
bition of his thoughts; in which a new arrangement 
transmits a new idea to the world.” 

This is in large part true, for inventions are the result 
of decades, even centuries, of accumulated information 
and techniques. However, at the time (and even today), 
the law embraced the popular image of invention as a 
semi-mystical event visited upon an individual with sud- 
den force of revelation. 

Fulton’s Treatise was well received, and, as he had 
undoubtedly intended, it proved a first-rate promo- 
tional tool. Soon after the book’s publication, Fulton 
persuaded Alexander Hamilton’s brother-in-law to buy 
the United States rights to his patented canal-boat lift- 
ing device. The understanding was that Fulton would go 
to France briefly to patent and exploit the system in that 
country, then return to the United States to implement it 
there. For this Fulton immediately received three hun- 
dred pounds, with a promise of twelve hundred pounds 
more to be paid in installments. 

However, neither man held to his contract. Fulton re- 
ceived no further payment, and he remained abroad for 
nine more years. Although he was granted a patent and 
had the pleasure of seeing the Treatise translated into 
Portuguese and Russian as well as French, it was not 
canals that detained him. Rather, what prolonged his 
stay in Europe was a new invention that he euphemisti- 
cally referred to as ‘‘a curious machine for mending the 
system of politics.’’ It was a submarine. 


T HERE IS NO RECORD of when Fulton was seized by his 
idea for a submarine boat. But soon after he ar- 
rived in Paris in 1797, Fulton offered the government a 
boat named the Nautilus, equipped with contact bombs 
that were not self-propelled but Which he called ““torpe- 
does.’’ Boasting that this invention was capable of anni- 
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hilating the British fleet, Fulton offered to build it at his 
own expense. His reward would be four thousand livres 
per gun for each British ship over forty guns destroyed 
using the invention, and two thousand livres for those 
under forty guns. Since the French had lost an alarming 
number of vessels during four years of war with En- 
gland, the inventor had reason to believe his proposal 
would be tempting. 

In a memorandum, the Marine Minister described 
Fulton as ‘‘an Anglo-American who appears to merit 


distinction from the great number of others who under 


pretext of public interest care only for pecuniary ad- 
vancement.”” Still, negotiations dragged on for over two 
years. Fulton persisted. He gained the enthusiastic back- 
ing of the astronomer Pierre Simon Laplace, France’s 
most celebrated scientist, and Gaspard Monge, whose 
system of descriptive geometry. forms the basis of mod- 
ern engineering drawing. Intimates of Napoleon Bona- 
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parte, they arranged for Fulton to meet the French 
leader. It is not known what transpired during their en- 
counter, but in early 1800 Fulton was confident enough 
of ultimate government support to build a twenty-one- 
foot Nautilus using his own and borrowed money. 

In June 1800 Fulton staged a spectacular public dem- 
onstration of his invention before invited savants, gov- 
ernment officials, and throngs of novelty-loving Pari- 
sians. He exhibited the Nautilus’s maneuverability on 
and beneath the surface of the swiftly moving Seine, 
then took the boat to the port of LeHavre, where he 
made several improvements. When the inventor was at 
last ready to prey on the British Channel fleet, the Nau- 
tilus was capable of remaining completely submerged 
for eight hours, its crew of five supplied with oxygen 
from compressed air tanks of his own design. The vessel 
had a demountable mast, enabling it to sail on the sur- 
face disguised as a common boat. When submerged it 
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Inventor 


Moving into the realm of international politics, Fulton devised plans for a revolutionary submarine boat 

that he believed would make naval warfare obsolete and insure freedom of the seas. During an extended 

visit to France in 1800-1801, he built and successfully demonstrated the Nautilus, capable of movement on 
the surface by sail and when submerged by means of a crank-operated propellor (opposite). In another 

of his drawings (below), Fulton depicted himself peering out of the submarine’s conning tower, and illustrated 
a mechanism for sealing broken viewing ports and “a Bathomater, to shew the depth under water.” 
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was propelled by hand-driven propellers at the rate of 
up to two and a half miles an hour. The French joyfully 
dubbed it the bateau-poisson—the boat-fish. 

In September Fulton sailed the Nautilus to a small 
port in Normandy—a seventy-mile voyage through 
choppy seas that was a remarkable feat in itself. From 
there he made two forays against British ships, but their 
captains had been warned about the submarine and they 
eluded him. With the onset of the autumn storms Fulton 
put the boat up for the winter. 

During the following season Fulton took the subma- 
rine to Brest, where, in order to demonstrate the power 
of his bombs, he blew up a derelict sloop. The wreck 
shattered into small pieces, and a column of blue smoke 
and water was thrust a hundred feet into the air, amaz- 
ing those who had doubted that explosives could retain 
their force when fired under water. 

Fulton then devised a grandiose strategy for mining 


the English Channel and major British ports with con- 
tact and clock-activated bombs that were to be delivered 
by two thirty-six-foot submarines capable of diving to at 
least sixty feet. This scheme excited Napoleon, who was 
intent on crippling and then invading England, and he 
sent word that he wished to see the Nautilus in action. . 
Astonishingly, Fulton replied that he had already bro- 
ken up the submarine’s moving parts and sold the iron- 
work, lead, and cylinders. The invention was his private 
property, he explained, and he had destroyed it to pre- 
vent anyone from copying it without his consent or 
proper payment. 

Fulton was, perhaps, right to suspect Napoleon's in- 
tentions. At any rate, when shortly afterwards England 
and France signed the preliminary Peace of Amiens, 
France had no immediate use for submarine weapons, 
and contact between Fulton and Bonaparte ended. Un- 
daunted, Fulton simply put his invention aside, certain 
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Steamboat Pioneer 


Through his acquaintance with entrepreneur and American Minister to France Robert 
Livingston, Fulton next directed his energies to the problems of steam navigation. 

With funds provided by Livingston, Fulton built two experimental steamboats in Paris in the 
spring and summer of 1803. The first boat sank, but on August 9, 1803, Fulton successfully 
demonstrated the second one before cheering crowds. In the previously unpublished painting 
opposite, probably by a nineteenth-century French artist, a dashing Fulton stands at 

the engine controls while the paddlewheel boat cruises triumphantly up the Seine River. 


that he would find another opportunity to develop it. In 
the interim, he diverted himself with a challenging new 
project—the steamboat for which he is today renowned. 


Are FULTON WAS CERTAINLY, AWARE Of the many 
previous attempts to move boats by steam—it 
was, for instance, one of Lord Stanhope’s 
enthusiasms—he had shown no previous sustained in- 
terest in steam navigation when, early in 1802, he met 
Robert R. Livingston, the new United States Minister 
Plenipotentiary. Livingston’s mission to France was to 
secure passage of U.S. ships past New Orleans, a job 
that, with persistence, vision, and luck, he parlayed into 
the great Louisiana Purchase. In addition, he was an 
“incorrigible projector.’’ His‘“hobbyhorse,’’ as Living- 
ston himself put it, was steam navigation. In 1798 he 
had obtained a monopoly for boats moved by fire or 
steam on all the waters of New York State, but the boat 
he built with his inventor brother-in-law John Stevens 
and mechanic Nicholas Roosevelt had split apart from 
the racking of the engine during its first test. 

Now Livingston was seeking a new partner. With his 
solid achievement and his impressive connections in the 
French scientific community, Fulton seemed to be the 
right man. 

Fulton once said that the only partner he ever desired 
was a loving wife. But Livingston’s monopoly and am- 
ple financial resources made joining him an attractive 
venture. The two men signed a formal partnership 
agreement, and Fulton threw himself into designing a 
steamboat. Characteristically, his optimism was bound- 
less, even though most of his acquaintances were con- 
vinced he would fail. The balloonist Montgolfier, for 
instance, ridiculed the notion that a propelling mecha- 
nism could be devised to use a steam engine’s power 
efficiently. ‘None of it will do,” he protested to a mu- 
tual friend. “If Mr. Fulton had spoken to me about it, I 
would have cured him of his steamboat madness.” 

Fulton paid no attention to his detractors. In the sum- 
mer of 1803 he built a seventy-four-foot prototype boat 
and, as he had with his Nautilus, arranged a grand spec- 
tacle on the Seine. Dressed in his most elegant clothes, 
Fulton tended the engine himself and, in two little 
barges towed behind, gave rides to an array of illustri- 
ous citizens. Bucking the current, Fulton’s boat tra- 
versed the Seine four times, then steamed from the quay 
at Chaillot to the Pont de la Concorde and back again at 
four-and-one-half miles an hour, without a breakdown 
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or even the need for adjustment. The assembled multi- 
tude was thrilled. According to the official government 
newspaper, the event was un succés complet et brillant. 

Livingston and all of Fulton’s friends expected that 
the inventor would now return to America as he had, 
indeed, promised to do. Instead he traveled to England. 
As soon as he arrived, Fulton ordered a specially de- 
signed steam engine from the Boulton and Watt com- 
pany. Then, distracted by yet another project that would 
consume most of the next two-and-one-half years, 
Fulton began building submarine weapons for use 
against France, during what are now remembered as the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

The contract Fulton negotiated with the English se- 
cret service was far more lucrative than he had dreamed 
of demanding from the French. He immediately began 
receiving a salary of two hundred pounds a month. As 
soon as he destroyed one of France’s decked vessels, he 
would be paid forty thousand pounds, and, thereafter, 
one-half of the value of each vessel destroyed. Should 
the British government decide not to employ his plans, 
or, after instructing the navy in their use, should Fulton 
decide to retire, he would receive one-quarter of the 
value of vessels destroyed for a period of fourteen years. 
Since a medium-sized frigate cost a half-million dollars 
to build, this was a princely sum. 

That Fulton should defect to the British, whose infa- 
mous fleet he had promised to annihilate, is in large part 
an unpleasant example of the maxim that every man has 
his price. The moral issue was heightened because En- 
gland, in order to enforce her control of trade with the 
West Indies and the Continent, had imposed onerous 
restrictions on American shipping. War between the two 
nations was imminent. 

But Fulton chose to believe that his submarine weap- 
ons would ultimately benefit his country. Once the ef- 
fectiveness of the weapons was demonstrated, he in- 
sisted, peace and free trade would naturally ensue. 
Surprising as it may seem, Fulton was never publicly 
accused of being an arms merchant. The real objection 
his contemporaries had against submarine warfare was 
that sneaking up on the enemy was considered cowardly. 
Fulton’s argument that it was far more humane than the 
traditional practice of broadside and boarding, which 
often resulted in such dreadful carnage that the ships’ 
decks ran with blood, fell on deaf ears. 

Because the British decided at the outset that building 
a Nautilus was both overly expensive and unnecessary, 
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Fulton developed a partially submerged raft-like boat 
that he referred to as a plunger or catamaran, to deliver 
his bombs. He organized several expeditions against the 
French flotilla amassed at Boulogne. Although his ex- 
plosives created a certain amount of havoc, he had no 
more luck in destroying enemy warships than he had in 
France. But he again succeeded in blowing up a brigin a 
theatrical demonstration, astounding the most scornful 
of his detractors. ‘The starboard side of the vessel was 
lifted bodily, then went to pieces,” one reported. ‘‘She 
then appeared to break in two by her own weight .. . 
the masts as she sunk, fell over, and crossed each other 
. . . they were as two felled trees would appear on the 
axe cutting the last fibre that held them upright, and the 
whole disappeared a misshapen black mass floating on 
the surface.”” 

Viscount Castlereagh, the British Secretary of War, 
was so impressed that he awarded Fulton ten thousand 
pounds. Then history once more took a hand. Two days 


after the demonstration, Lord Nelson crushed the 
French and Spanish fleets at Trafalgar. With England’s 
maritime supremacy thus assured, Fulton became super- 
fluous. His salary was stopped and his bombs were 
placed into storage. 

Fulton was enraged. In the bitterly arbitrated settle- 
ment that followed, he demanded one hundred thou- 
sand pounds outright or an annuity of three thousand 
pounds to keep his inventions secret. But despite the 
strong endorsement of a leading scientist, the govern- 
ment remained firm. Beyond the money Fulton had al- 
ready received, he was given only £1,646 to cover back 
salary and expenses. Well aware that he had not come 
away empty-handed, Fulton cynically wrote an intimate 
friend on the eve of his departure for America: ‘My 
situation now is my hands are now free to burn, sink, 
and destroy whom I please. I have or will have £500 
sterling a year with a steam engine and pictures worth 
£2000. Therefore I am not in a state to be pitied.” 
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HEN FULTON FINALLY RETURNED to the United 

States after twenty years abroad, he was a so- 
phisticated man of the world. He had money to invest 
and fifteen years of extraordinarily varied experience. 
The timing of his arrival could not have been more pro- 
pitious. New York had recently supplanted Philadelphia 
as the nation’s commercial capital. The city had over 
eighty thousand inhabitants, and their number was in- 
creasing at arate often percent a year. New York’s busi- 
nessmen sorely needed improved transportation to the 
hinterland, on which their prosperity in large part de- 
pended. Although the Hudson was a great natural ar- 
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tery, sailing vessels suffered from the vagaries of the 
weather. Under favorable conditions the passage be- 
tween New York and Albany could be made in two days. 
But more often the wind failed, and the trip took up to a 
week. A post road existed, but travel by coach was slow, 
mud-besplattered, and bone-rattling. If Fulton could 
provide swift, comfortable, and scheduled service, the 
venture would unquestionably be an immediate success. 

Fulton let out contracts for a hull and the paddle 
wheels for his projected steamboat and took the engine 
he had ordered from Bolton and Watt out of the ware- 
house, where it had lain for nearly two years. Straight- 
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sided and flat-bottomed, the resulting boat measured 
one hundred and forty-six feet long. It was only twelve 
feet wide. When compared to the beaminess of the 
sloops that served the river so well, these proportions 
seemed comical, but Fulton calculated that his design 
would offer the least resistance through the water. The 
interior of the passenger cabin was six-and-one-half feet 
high, “sufficient for a man with a hat on.” Always con- 
cerned with aesthetics, Fulton insisted that his steamer 
have a handsome bow and stern. The vessel was to be 
delivered “strong and well-built’ in eight weeks, at a 
cost of sixteen hundred dollars. 


Returning to America in 1806, Fulton, with financial 
assistance from his partner Robert Livingston, 

began construction of a steamboat for passenger 
service on the Hudson River. On August 17, 1807, 
his Steamboat (later called the Clermont, above) 
made history with a flawless thirty-two-hour, 150-mile 
run from New York to Albany. Although others 
had attempted steam navigation before Fulton, his 
skills as an engineer and ability to envision and 
integrate the myriad complexities involved had 
enabled him to create the world’s first commercially 
successful steamboat. 
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COURTESY OF THE U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PHOTO LIBRARY, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


Under Fulton’s close supervision, work progressed 
rapidly. Ceaselessly instructing, cajoling, inspiring, and 
coordinating the workmen, the inventor was as meticu- 
lous about details as he was with the overall scheme. 
Fulton had the full cooperation of his workmen, for he 
had not forgotten his artisan background and was al- 
ways willing to listen to their advice. 

On August 9, 1807, exactly four years after his tri- 
umph on the Seine, Fulton began tests in the East River 
to determine the optimum size of paddlewheels for his 
new steamboat. After minor adjustments, the boat 
““beat all the sloops endeavoring to stem the tide,’’ even 
though Fulton had not yet brought the engine up to full 
power. One week later, Fulton took his craft around the 
tip of Manhattan and through the swirling waters of the 
Upper Bay to dock on the Hudson at Greenwich Vil- 
lage. Sunday promenaders along the route dubbed the 
boat ‘‘Fulton’s Folly’’ and sarcastically reported that 
she looked like a huge floating gristmill, but she made 
the tricky passage without a mishap. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon of the next day, the 
“Folly” started on her historic maiden voyage. Only 
Fulton, his captain, and a fire-stoker were on board. 
Catcalls and jeers from shore vied with the thump of the 
engine. At first the boat’s progress was slow, for the tide 
was against her. But when it turned, her speed visibly 
quickened, and soon, trailing a banner of black smoke, 
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she easily passed the sloops and schooners that had chal- 
lenged her. 5 

After nightfall, a luminous full moon lighted the 
steamboat’s way through the narrow waters of the 
Highlands. She steamed steadily onward, and, exactly 
twenty-four hours after her departure, dropped anchor 
off “Clermont,”” Robert R. Livingston’s estate in Co- 
lumbia County. She had covered the 110 miles from 
New York at an average speed of over four-and-one-half 
miles an hour. 

It has been said that Livingston, who had not jour- 
neyed to the city to wish Fulton godspeed, arranged a 
splendid celebration for him. All that is known for cer- 
tain, however, is that Fulton put the machinery in mo- 
tion again at 9:13 the following morning and that 
Livingston, his son-in-law, and a visiting bishop from 
England joined him for the last forty miles to Albany. 
There they were greeted by the governor and a throng of 
excited inhabitants, many of whom had doubtlessly 
gathered in hopes of witnessing a dramatic explosion. 
Fulton later wrote he was so exhausted he could scarcely 
walk, but, taking only the remainder of the day to stock 
the steamer’s galley with bread, fowl, liquor, and a bar- 
rel of drinking water, he turned her around and left for 
New York early the next morning. 

In spite of the steamboat's flawless performance, fear 
that her boiler might burst was still so great that only 


Naval Architect 


During the War of 1812, when British warships threatened U.S. ports, Fulton took time from his 
commercial steamboat work to design the Demologos, a steam-powered frigate with catamaran-like 
twin hulls flanking a single paddlewheel. Renamed the Fulton I, the floating battery was launched 
to the cheers of twenty thousand spectators on October 29, 1814 (opposite). Historians have 

called the Fulton I “the most sophisticated naval vessel of the first half of the nineteenth century.” 


Livingston, his guest, and the two Frenchmen dared the 
return trip. But the people of the river towns flocked to 
the promontories and public landings, waving their 
handkerchiefs in encouragement. At West Point the 
whole garrison turned out and sent up repeated huz- 
zahs. Barges with double-manned oars tried in vain to 
keep pace with her. It was a triumphal progression. The 
only discordant note was sounded by some fishermen 
who, terrified by the noisy paddlewheels churning the 
water, prophesied the fire-belching sea monster would 
soon destroy their livelihood. 

At four o’clock on the afternoon of August 21, 
Fulton guided the steamboat back to her starting point. 
The total running time for the three-hundred-mile trip 
had been sixty-two hours, with an average speed of al- 
most five miles an hour. Ecstatic, Fulton hastily wrote 
Livingston that ‘‘funds and spirit are now only wanting 
to do the handsomest and most lucrative things which 
have been performed for some years.” 

Without pausing to rest, Fulton set about tightening 
the boat’s machinery, sprucing up her primitive sleeping 
accommodations, and reloading her with provisions. 
On September 3, he enrolled her as simply The Steam- 
boat, because there was no other in the world. (Never 
called the Clermont while Fulton was alive, the vessel 
was later named the North River.) 

The following day Fulton’s steamer was off again to 
Albany with fifteen New York City luminaries, one 
child, and three steerage passengers on board. She ar- 
rived six hours and thirty-three minutes ahead of sched- 
ule. Riding The Steamboat quickly became the most 
fashionable mode of travel between New York and Al- 
bany. ““This makes business and partnership a real plea- 
sure,”” Fulton informed Livingston, who was still com- 
fortably ensconced at “*Clermont,”” “particularly when 
the prospect of emolument is 75 percent per annum 
upon the capital.” 


OT CONTENT WITH THIS ACHIEVEMENT, Fulton envi- 
N sioned a steamboat empire that, with only short 
stretches of land travel, would run from Canada to 
Florida in the east, and in the west, on the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Ohio rivers and their tributaries. Such a 
vast transportation network, he believed, would forge 
the social and commercial bonds necessary for a strong 
and unified nation. As the country had recently been 
electrified both by Aaron Burr's attempt to sever the 
western territories from the union and by Lewis and 
Clark’s reports of their transcontinental expedition, 
Fulton expected to receive widespread support in realiz- 


ing his dream. 

He did not get it. As soon as the potential profits of 
the venture became apparent, competitors sprang up in 
every quarter, challenging the constitutional validity of 
the New York State monopoly and interfering with 
Fulton’s attempts to obtain monopolies in other states. 
As Livingston’s former partner, John Stevens, so suc- 
cintly put it: “Monopolies are very justly held, in every 
free country, as odious. A monopoly gives an unlimited 
power to one man or set of men to lay heavy contribu- 
tions on all the rest of the community.” 

The obvious solution for Fulton was to secure a fed- 
eral patent. However, his claims to novelty were fragile. 
Several other inventors, John Fitch and James Rumsey 
to name only the most famous ones, had already applied 
steam to navigation with partial success. Fulton was 
forced to resort to his “letters of the alphabet”” argu- 
ment, asserting that all inventions were necessarily the 
result of a new combination of existing elements, and 
that he alone had discovered the proportions of hull, 
paddlewheels, and engine that worked reliably. 

But since United States patent law gave priority to the 
first person who thought of an idea, even if it could not 
be made to work, and refused to patent theories, no 
matter how useful they might be, and, since the patent 
office acted merely as a registry, leaving proof of nov- 
elty to the courts, rival steamboat builders had no hesi- 
tation in attacking Fulton. From 1811 until the moment 
of his death Fulton was embroiled in fierce, time- 
consuming, and emotionally debilitating litigation. 

Livingston, who had been the chancellor of New York 
State and was legally astute, was of enormous help to 
Fulton in obtaining favorable decisions in the lawsuits. 
Behind him was the impressive political power of the 
extended Livingston family, eight of whom also hap- 
pened to be heavy investors in the steamboats. Fulton 
had encouraged the clan's participation as a bulwark 
against outsiders, but he never entirely trusted them. 
Among the richest men in the United States because- of 
their great land holdings, the Livingstons were always 
short of ready cash. Their interest in the venture was the 
prospect of immediate returns. Fulton, in contrast, 
viewed the operation as a long-term enterprise and was 
adamant about plowing profits back into it. The situa- 
tion was exacerbated by Fulton’s recent marriage to 
young Harriet Livingston, whose brother was Living- 
ston’s son-in-law. Proud of their heritage, the Living- 
ston clan was disdainful of Fulton's artisan. back- 
ground. Their complete dependence on his mechanical 

Continued on page 48 
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Voices from the Past 


Robert Fulton 


through 


Nineteenth-Century Eyes 


One hundred and ten years ago, when the following narrative of Robert Fulton’s first commercial steamboat 
operation appeared in One Hundred Events in the History of Our Country, * steam navigation was still regarded 
as one of the wonders of the age, and Fulton himself had not yet drifted into obscurity as just one of dozens of 
heroes of science and invention. Though in error in details, the account (somewhat abridged here) is of special 
interest for its close-up view of Fulton, a genius who in the words of another nineteenth-century chronicler 
“established the commerce of the world” and “raised himself above the buffeting storms, and created his own 


illustrious name. ” 


S TEAM, IN ITS APPLICATION to the purposes of navi- 
gation, was first successfully employed by Robert 
Fulton, a native of Little Britain, Pennsylvania. At 
what time Mr. Fulton’s mind was first directed to 
steam navigation is not definitely known; but even in 
1793 he had matured a plan in which he reposed great 
confidence. No one, previously to Mr. Fulton, had 
constructed a steam-boat in any other way, or with any 
other result, than as an unsuccessful experiment; and 
although many have disputed his right to the honor of 
the discovery, none have done so with any semblance 
of justice. ** 

Among those of Fulton’s own countrymen who had 
previously made unsuccessful attempts to render the 
force of steam subservient to practical and useful pur- 
poses was Chancellor Livingston, of New York. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Livingston’s own account, it appears 
that when residing as minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States in France, he there met with Mr. Fulton, 
and they formed that friendship and connection with 
each other to which a similarity of pursuits naturally 
gives birth. He communicated to Mr. Fulton his views 
of the importance of steam-boats to their common 


*Full title: Our First Century: Being a Popular Descriptive 
Portraiture of the One Hundred Great and Memorable 
Events of Perpetual Interest in the History of Our Country, 
Political, Military, Mechanical, Social, Scientific and Com- 
mercial: Embracing Also Delineations of all the Great His- 
toric Characters Celebrated in the Annals of the Republic: 
Men of Heroism, Statesmanship, Genius, Oratory, Adven- 
ture and Philanthropy (Splendidly Illustrated with Several 
Hundred Plates, Portraits, and other Embellishments), by 
R. M. Devens (1876). 

**Others, including John Fitch (1743-1798) and James Rum- 
sey (1743-1792) had demonstrated steamboats with some de- 
gree of success, but it fell to Fulton to make the invention a 
commercial success. 


country; informed him what had been attempted in 
America, and of his resolution to resume the pursuit 
on his return; and advised him to turn his attention to 
the subject. It was agreed between them to embark in 
the enterprise, and immediately to make such experi- 
ments as would enable them to determine how far, in 
spite of former failures, the object was attainable. The 
direction of these experiments was left to Mr. Fulton. 

On the arrival at New York of Mr. Fulton, which 
was not till 1806, they immediately engaged in build- 
ing a boat of—as was then thought—very considerable 
dimensions, for navigating the Hudson. This boat, 
[later] named the Clermont, was of one hundred and 
sixty tons burden, one hundred and thirty feet long, 
eighteen feet wide, and seven feet deep. She was a 
queer-looking craft, and while on the stocks excited 
much attention and no small amount of ridicule. 
When she was launched, and the steam engine placed 
in her, that also was looked upon as being of a piece 
with the boat built to float it. A few had seen [a steam 
engine] at work raising the Manhattan water into the 
reservoir back of the almshouse; but to the people at 
large the whole thing was a hidden mystery. Curiosity 
was greatly excited. Nor will the reader be at all sur- 
prised at the statement made by an eye-witness and 
narrator of these events that when it was announced in 
the New York papers that the boat would start from 
Cortlandt Street at six and a half o’clock on [Monday 
morning, the seventeenth of August], and take passen- 
gers to Albany, there was a broad smile on every face, 
as the inquiry was made, if any one would be fool 
enough to go? 

When [Monday] morning came, the wharves, piers, 
house-tops, and every ‘coigne de vantage” from which 
a sight could be obtained, was filled with spectators. 
Black smoke issued from the [boat’s] chimney; steam 


issued from every ill-fitted valve and crevice of the en- 
gine. Fulton himself was there. His remarkably clear 
and sharp voice was heard above the hum of the multi- 
tude and the noise of the engine; his step was confi- 
dent and decided; he heeded not the fearfulness, 
doubts, or sarcasm of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded. The whole scene combined had in it an indi- 
viduality, as well as an interest, which comes but once 
and is remembered forever. 

Everything being ready, the engine was set in mo- 
tion, and the boat moved steadily but slowly from the 


wharf: as she turned up the river, and was fairly under. 


way, there arose such a huzza as ten thousand throats 
never gave before. The passengers returned the cheer, 
but Fulton stood upon the deck, his eyes flashing with 
an unusual brilliance as he surveyed the crowd. He felt 
that the magic wand of success was waving over him, 
and he was silent. 

As the boat sailed or steamed by West Point, the 
whole garrison was out, and cheered most lustily. At 
Newburg, it seemed as if all Orange County was col- 
lected there; the whole side-hill city seemed animated 
with life. Every sailboat and water-craft was out. The 
ferryboat from Fishkill was filled with ladies, but 
Fulton was engaged in seeing a passenger landed and 
did not observe the boat until she bore up nearly 
alongside; the flapping of a sail arrested his attention, 
and, as he turned, the waving of so many handker- 
chiefs and the smiles of so many bright and happy 
faces struck him with surprise, and, raising his hat, he 
exclaimed, ‘That is the finest sight we have seen yet.” 

Of peculiar interest and entertainment is the follow- 
ing narrative connected with this historic voyage, from 
the graphic pen of one who was a personal actor in the 
scene described: 

I chanced to be at Albany on business when Fulton 
arrived there in his unheard-of craft, which everybody 
felt so much anxiety to see. Being ready to leave, and 
hearing that this craft was going to return to New 
York, I repaired on board and inquired for Mr. Fulton. 
I was referred to the cabin, and there found a plain, 
gentlemanly man, wholly alone, and engaged in writ- 
ing. 

“Mr. Fulton, I presume?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“Do you return to New York with this boat?” 

“We shall try to get back, sir.” 

“Can I have a passage down?”” 

“You can take your chance with us, sir.” 

I inquired the amount to be paid, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation a sum, I think six dollars, was 
named. The amount in coin I laid in his open hand, 
and with his eyes fixed on it, he remained so long mo- 
tionless that I supposed it might be a miscount and 
said to him, ‘Is that right, sir?”’ 

This question roused him as from a kind of reverie, 
and as he looked up a big tear was brimming in his 
eye, and his voice faltered as he said, ““Excuse me, sir, 


but memory was busy as I contemplated this, the first 
pecuniary reward I have ever received for all my exer- 
tions in adapting steam to navigation. I should gladly 
commemorate the occasion over a bottle of wine with 
you, but really I am too poor even for that, just now; 
yet I trust we may meet again, when this will not be the 
case.” 

Some four years after this (continues the writer of 
this agreeable reminiscence), when the [steamboat] 
had been greatly improved and her name changed to 
the North River, and when two other boats, viz., the 
Car of Neptune and the Paragon had been built, mak- 
ing Mr. Fulton’s fleet consist of three boats regularly 
plying between New York and Albany, I took passage 
upon one of these for the latter city. The cabin in that 
day was below; and, as I walked its length to and fro, I 
saw I was very closely observed by one 1 supposed a 
stranger. Soon, however, I recalled the features of Mr. 
Fulton; but without disclosing this, 1 continued my 
walk. At length, in passing his seat, our eyes met, 
when he sprang to his feet and eagerly seizing my 
hand, exclaimed, “I knew it must be you, for your 
features have never escaped me; and although I am 
still far from rich, yet I may venture that bottle now!” 

It was ordered; and during its discussion Mr. Fulton 
ran rapidly but vividly over his experiences of the 
world’s coldness and sneers, and of the hopes, fears, 
disappointments, and difficulties that were scattered 
through his whole career of discovery, up to the very 
point of his final, crowning triumph, at which he so 
fully felt he had arrived at last. And in reviewing all 
these matters, he said, “I have again and again re- 
called the occasion, and the incident of our first inter- 
view at Albany; and never have I done so without re- 
newing in my mind the vivid emotion it originally 
caused. That seemed, and does still seem to me, the 
turning point in my destiny—the dividing line between 
light and darkness in my career upon earth; for it was 
the first actual recognition of my usefulness to my 
fellow-men.” 

From the date of Fulton’s triumph in 1807, steam 
navigation became a fixed fact in the United States 
and went on extending with astonishing rapidity. Nor 
could a different result have been rationally expected 
in such a country as America. 

In person, Mr. Fulton was about six feet high, of 
slender form, but finely proportioned. Nature had 
made him a gentleman and bestowed upon him ease 
and gracefulness. A modest confidence in his own 
worth and talents gave him an unembarrassed deport- 
ment in all his social intercourse. He expressed himself 
with energy, fluency, and correctness, and as he owed 
more to his own experience and reflections than to 
books, his sentiments were often interesting from their 
originality. But what was most conspicuous in his 
character was his calm constancy, his industry, and 
that indefatigable patience and perseverance which al- 
ways enabled him to overcome difficulties. x 
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America in Art 


A mammoth cataloguing project reveals the true scope of this 
famous artist’s contribution as an illustrator of history. 


Norman 
Rockwell 


Illustrator of America’s Heritage 


ONG AFTER the Golden Age of 
Illustration had peaked around 
the turn of the twentieth century, 
Norman Rockwell (1894-1978) car- 
ried on the illustrator’s tradition, 
leading the craft to new heights. In- 
spired by Howard Pyle, Thomas Fo- 
garty, and J.C. Leyendecker, Rock- 
well fulfilled a demand for good 
illustration that never waned 
throughout the six decades in which 
he worked, despite the advent of 
photography as a challenging new 
method for illustrating publications. 
Through his illustrations Norman 
Rockwell achieved a singular recog- 
nition within a field in which he has 
often been judged as the best and 
has come to be the most remem- 
bered of all his predecessors. 
During a career that began as an 
illustrator of stories for Boy’s Life 
in 1913 and extended to painting 
pictures of men on the moon for 
Look in the 1970s, Rockwell com- 
pleted thousands of commissions 
for magazine covers, articles, 
books, and commercial and adver- 
tising assignments. The very scope 


This portfolio is adapted, with permis- 
sion, from material in Norman Rock- 
well: A Definitive Catalogue with text 
and catalogue by Laurie Norton Moffatt 
and introduction-by David H. Wood, 
published by the Norman Rockwell Mu- 
seum at Stockbridge and distributed by 
The University Press of New England. 
Copyright 1986 by the Norman Rock- 
well Museum at Stockbridge. 
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and diversity of his work—much of 
which was lost over the years or oth- 
erwise beyond the reach of 
researchers—has complicated the 
task of evaluating his achievements 
as an artist, illustrator, and social 
historian. While many books of his 
works have been published, these 
have tended to reproduce over and 
over again the same few illustra- 
tions, mostly of the ever-popular 
Saturday Evening Post covers. The 
result has been a narrow, cliched 
view of Rockwell as a sentimental il- 
lustrator who never quite attained 
standing as a serious artist. 

It was with these limitations in 
mind that in 1975 the Norman 
Rockwell Museum at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, undertook the task 
of identifying all known Rockwell 
illustrations. The challenge was not 
only to determine exactly what 
Rockwell had produced in his life- 
time, but to document and locate 
the originals if possible. This was es- 
pecially difficult because, as a com- 
mercial artist, Rockwell usually 
turned over his original paintings to 
the companies or publications that 
had solicited them. Determining 
where these thousands of images 
had gone involved much detective 
work and an elaborate network of 
collectors, fans, and companies— 
and the task consumed ten years. 
When the project achieved virtual 
completion earlier this year and was 
released with the assistance of the 
University Press of New England as 


a two-volume, 1,200-page cata- 
logue, the curators had located and 
identified 3,594 finished paintings, 
studies, and working drawings— 
perhaps just a few dozen short of 
Rockwell’s actual lifetime output. 

Even a cursory examination of 
this reference work—and its thou- 
sands of pictures unseen since initial 
publication—reveals an illustrator 
of surprisingly broad scope and 
complexity. Clearly, in addition to 
his many other talents, Rockwell de- 
mands respect as a serious illustra- 
tor of history in the tradition of Pyle 
and the Golden Age. His covers, 
story and book illustrations, and 
even advertising pictures include 
hundreds of masterfully crafted his- 
torical scenes. But possibly even 
more important than Rockwell’s 
specifically historical work was his 
contribution as an illustrator of the 
world about him, as he witnessed 
the passage of history over a span of 
sixty years. ‘Without thinking too 
much about it in specific terms,”” 
said Rockwell once, “I was showing 
the America I knew and observed to 
others who might not have noticed. 
And perhaps, therefore, this is one 
function of the illustrator. He can 
show what has become so familiar 
that it is no longer noticed. The il- 
lustrator thus becomes a chronicler 
of his time.” x 


Mending the Flag (opposite) 
appeared on the May 27, 1922 
cover of Literary Digest. 
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Although he is best remembered for his 
perceptive and usually humorous observations of 
the everyday world about him, Norman 
Rockwell also merits recognition as a serious 
historical artist in the tradition of Howard Pyle, 
N.C. Wyeth, Edwin Austin Abbey, and others 
whom he admired and emulated. A significant 
portion of Rockwell’s life work is either strongly 
historical in nature or has some historical 
associations, and even his humorous paintings 
reflect painstaking research as to appropriate 
period costumes and settings. 


Abraham Lincoln Delivering the Gettysburg 
Address (opposite) illustrated an article in 

the July 1942 issue of McCall's. During 1937 
and 1938 Rockwell completed a number of 
illustrations for Katherine Anthony’s tribute 

to Louisa May Alcott, “The Most Beloved 
American Writer,” which appeared in serial form 
in Woman’s Home Companion; the painting at 
left appeared in the February 1938 issue of that 
publication. Colonial Philadelphia (below) was 
one of a number of historical illustrations 
commissioned for the 1964 Heritage Press 
edition of Poor Richard’s Almanacks. 


COURTESY OF WALT REED, ILLUSTRATION HOUSE, NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 
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COPYRIGHT 1964 BY THE HERITAGE CLUB, REPRODUCED COURTESY OF MBI INC. 
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REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF THE ESTATE OF NORMAN ROCKWELL 


America in 
Literature 
& Folklore 


During the 1930s Norman 
Rockwell began working 
with the idea of illustrating 
major characters from 
classics of American fiction. 
Excerpts from works such 
as Moby Dick, The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow, The 
Scarlet Letter, and Vanity 
Fair were to be 
accompanied by paintings 
of celebrated figures from 
these stories. Ichabod 
Crane (right) was one of 
several such characters 
portrayed by Rockwell over 
a thirty-year period, but 
the envisioned series was 
never completed. 

Tom Sawyer Whitewashing 
the Fence (opposite) was 
one of eight plates the 
artist created for the 1936 
Heritage Press edition of 
The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer. In preparation for 
this book, Rockwell 
personally visited Hannibal, 
Missouri, sketching scenes 
and even buying well-worn 
clothes from passing 
residents for later use by 
his models in the studio. 
Rockwell’s illustrations for 
Tom Sawyer and the 1941 
Heritage Press edition of 
The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn remain 
among the best known 
and loved of any artist’s 
works to accompany 
Twain’s masterpieces. 


REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF THE ESTATE OF NORMAN ROCKWELL 
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Rockwell’s 1926 painting of a colonial 
signpainter (below) became the first 
Saturday Evening Post cover to be printed in 
full color. His pencil and charcoal sketch 

of Yankee Doodle (bottom) was a study for 
a five-by-twelve-foot mural Rockwell 
completed in 1937 for the Nassau Inn in 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Norman Rockwell remembered sketching, as a small boy, Admiral Dewey’s flagship steaming 
into New York Harbor at the close of the Spanish-American War, and he lived long 

enough to paint the historic first steps of Americans on the moon. The intervening years 
included two world wars, a great economic depression, and deep and serious changes 

in American life and manners—all documented by the illustrator’s brush and canvas. 
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COURTESY OF THE HENRY FORD MUSEUM AND GREENFIELD VILLAGE, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


THE SATURDAY 
EVEN. I N G P OST Spanning the forty-seven years from 1916 to 1963, 


a a ae Sy Rockwell’s more than three hundred Saturday 
= f x Evening Post covers provide a virtual chronology 

MAT ZO 1922 not only of American culture but of the 
technology that helped to transform it. Covers 
published in 1922 and 1949 (left and lower left) 
document milestones in electronic mass 
communications; a 1938 cover (below) is a 
harbinger of a new era in commercial travel. 
Rockwell’s advertising illustration for Overland 
cars (bottom) appeared in a 1923 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. The Farmer Takes a Ride 
(opposite) was one of several retrospective scenes 
Rockwell painted for the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Ford Motor Company in 1953. 
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A Nation 
at War 


Rockwell’s illustrations of America rising to the 
challenge of World War II are among his 
best-remembered works. Although he painted a combat 
scene for a U.S. Army poster (left), most of his 
war-related pictures depicted such home-front activities 
as an interview by a ration board, Rosie the Riveter, 
and the adventures of GI Willie Gillis (opposite). His 
Homecoming Marine (below), a Saturday Evening Post 
cover illustration, appropriately commemorated war’s 
end in the autumn of 1945. 
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American 
Ideals 


Norman Rockwell not only portrayed 
current events during six dramatic 
decades, but he also captured the sense 
of how America saw itself while these 
events were unfolding. His value-laden 
illustrations provide rare insights— 
images that no camera could 
duplicate— into the mood of a nation. 
Many felt, and still feel today, that 
Norman Rockwell’s America was their 
America. 


Most-loved of all Rockwell Saturday 
Evening Post cover paintings, Saying 
Grace (above right) appeared on front 
of the November 24, 1951 issue. 
Freedom of Speech (below right), one 
of the artist’s acclaimed “Four 
Freedoms’’ series, appeared in a 1943 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post and 
later on millions of posters. (Sent on 
tour, the four original paintings 
helped to raise more than one hundred 
million dollars in war bonds.) 

A Scout is Loyal (opposite) appeared 
on the 1942 Boy Scouts of America 
calendar published by Brown and 
Bigelow; it was one of fifty such 
paintings that Rockwell completed for 
the Scouts between 1924 and 1976. 
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American Profiles 


“The Sound of Music” told just one chapter in the story 
of this renowned singing family. Since then, its members have 
known both happiness and adversity in their adopted land. 


America’s 
Trapp Family 


by William T. Anderson 


N A FOGGY MORNING in September 1938, the 
O S.S. American Farmer entered New York har- 

bor after an eleven-day Atlantic crossing. As 
the Statue of Liberty emerged from the mist, a family 
dressed in Austrian costume leaned against the ship’s 
railing, peering expectantly at the Manhattan skyline. 
Refugees from Hitler’s New Order, they had at last 
reached America, the promised land. 

The Austrians were the family of Baron Georg von 
Trapp, a much-loved, much-decorated naval captain 
from World War I. Members of the nobility, they had 
been a leading family of Salzburg and had lived peace- 
fully on a magnificent estate in the suburb of Aigen. 
With Baron von Trapp was his second wife, Maria, who 
had married the widower baron after leaving the novi- 
tiate at Nonnberg Abbey to serve as a governess to his 
seven motherless children. Georg and Maria had two 
children, Rosemarie, nine, and Eleanore (‘‘Lorli’’), 
seven, who was then the youngest of the extended fam- 
ily. With the help of a clever dressmaker, Maria was con- 
cealing another pregnancy. 

The seven older Trapp children—Rupert, Agathe, 
Maria (‘‘Mitzi’’), Werner, Hedwig, Johanna, and 
Martina—had recently been organized into a profes- 
sional singing group by their energetic second mother 
and the family’s priest-friend, Franz Wasner. As the 
Trapp Family Choir, the nine-member ensemble had 
been a sensation on an introductory European concert 
tour. 

The key to their success was the musical genius of the 
modest young Austrian priest, Father Wasner. Three 
years before Hitler’s invasion of Austria, Father Wasner 
had said Mass in the Trapps’ chapel and heard the un- 
trained voices of the seven children and their stepmother 
blend with amazing harmony and style. The priest 
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agreed to tutor the youngsters in music and was quickly 
incorporated into the family, lending his fine baritone 
voice to the singing. He introduced his pupils to a ca- 
pella Renaissance music, Gregorian chants, and a wide 
repertory of Austrian folk songs. The Trapps also mas- 
tered instruments appropriate to the fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century music in which they specialized: the 
ancient recorder, viola da gamba, and spinet (a small 
harpsichord). 

Father Wasner’s nurture of the singing group resulted 
in the Trapp Family Choir taking a first prize at a Salz- 
burg folk song contest. The singers were promptly of- 
fered contracts from impresarios all over Europe and 
even from America. The captain, who, with apprehen- 
sion, had supposedly allowed his family to appear in the 
limelight only once, pasted the contracts into a scrap- 


One of the world’s best-known families, the Trapp 
Family Singers entertained and inspired hundreds of 
thousands of music lovers during twenty years of 
concert tours, first in their native Austria and then in 
the United States and many other countries. Millions 
more became familiar with the Trapp family’s 
dramatized story on stage and screen through the 
Rogers and Hammerstein musical ““The Sound of 
Music.’’ Here the group poses by its tour bus during a 
concert stop in San Francisco in 1946, eight years 
after the family fled to the United States from their 
Nazi-occupied homeland. Members pictured include 
(clockwise from bottom center) Baron Georg von 
Trapp, Father Franz Wasner (music teacher to the 
Trapps and leader of the singing group), Hedwig, 
Johanna, Lorli, Werner, Mitzi, Johannes, Martina, 
Rosemarie, Agathe, and Baroness Maria von Trapp. 


FA see een 


UPI/BETTMANN NEWSPHOTOS 


Newly arrived refugees from Austria, Trapp family 
members harmonize good-naturedly for a publicity 
photograph during their opening engagement at New 
York*s Town Hall in December 1938. Here the Baron 
and Baroness are surrounded by (clockwise from 
bottom) Rupert, Johanna, Mitzi, Martina, Werner, 
Hedwig, and Agathe. 


book as curios. Later, when the family became refugees, 
the scrapbook grew to resemble a roadmap from coun- 
try to country. 


HE FUTURE of Captain von Trapp’s family—and of 

the fledgling choral group —appeared glittering un- 

til Hitler’s March 1938 Anschluss intervened, wiping 
their Austria from the map and incorporating it into the 
Reich. For the patriotic Georg von Trapp, Austria 
would never cease to exist, and his outspoken opinions 
lifted eyebrows around occupied Salzburg. When ad- 
vised to fly the swastika flag from his house to ‘‘deco- 
rate”? for Hitler’s visit to Salzburg, the captain re- 
sponded, ‘‘I can do a better job with one of my 
gorgeous Persian carpets; that would truly ‘decorate.’”’ 
Then young Rupert von Trapp, recently graduated 
from medical school, declined a Nazi position that 
would have led to his serving in the German army. And 
when Captain von Trapp refused a prestigious assign- 
ment with the German navy as commander of a subma- 
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rine force, the anti-Nazi sentiments of the Trapp family 
became clear. 

“They wanted to keep us for a Nazi show-card,’’ Bar- 
oness Maria von Trapp recalls today. What could be bet- 
ter propaganda than an attractive family of Austrian 
Catholics voicing their approval of the Nazi regime? But 
when the Trapp Family Choir was invited to sing for 
Hitler’s birthday, their answer was no. With this, the 
Captain knew he must lead his wife and children into 
voluntary exile from their homeland. 

Father Wasner, too, was in jeopardy. In addition to 
being identified with the anti-Nazi Trapps, he was asso- 
ciated with a Catholic newspaper that had printed letters 
by German bishops that had been banned from German 
print. His days outside a concentration camp were 
clearly numbered. 

As tension escalated, the captain called his family to- 
gether, showing his true heroism when he weighed the 
sacrifice of material possessions against the faith, 
honor, and freedom that would be lost by following 
Hitler. Without exception, members of the family 
agreed to choose an unknown future as refugees. Their 
one shaky hope was an American concert tour vaguely 
promised by an agent in New York. 

Unobtrusively, the Trapp Family—twelve in all in- 
cluding Father Wasner—dressed for a mountain hiking 


Recommended additional reading: The Story of the Trapp 
Family Singers by Maria Augusta Trapp (Doubleday, 1957). 
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COURTESY OF THE TRAPP FAMILY, STOWE, VERMONT 


Austrian priest Franz Wasner, musical mentor to the 
Trapp family, leads the singers in rehearsal in a bay 
window of their Vermont home during the late 1940s. 
(Left to right: Werner, Lorli, Rosemary, Agathe, 
Father Wasner, Johannes, Mitzi, Martina, Hedwig, 
and Maria von Trapp.) 


trip and, as they had often done before, walked to the 
railroad station behind their estate to catch a local train 
to Salzburg. At the Salzburg station they passed under a 
forest of red, white, and black swastika banners and 
boarded another train to Italy. 

“I remember the unspoken tension and fright,” says 
daughter Lorli Trapp Campbell. ““We really felt like ref- 
ugees, and there was great tension every time a customs 
official entered the compartment on the train.” Some of 
that tension was relieved when the Trapps reached St. 
Georgen in South Tyrol, Italy. Captain von Trapp wired 
the Charles L. Wagner concert agency in New York for 
ship passage, and a fall 1938 concert tour was mapped 
out. 

Daughter Mitzi recalls the anticipation she felt about 
the New World: ‘‘We didn’t know anything about 
America, only that there were gangsters and cowboys 
and big skyscrapers! We were amazed that there was 
grass in America! And I was happy to go; you cannot be 
all the time against a regime in a country. I never wor- 
ried if the choir will be a success in America, but we did 


know that if we stayed, we would be put into the Hitler 
Youth and brainwashed. We really felt we were com- 
pletely in the will of God when we left, and we trusted 
that everything would be all right.” 


Y HUSBAND could barely stop me from kneeling 

down and kissing the ground of America,” says 
Maria von Trapp as she recalls the family’s arrival in 
New York. Soon after the refugees disembarked, a bus 
with the sign TRAPP FAMILY CHOIR appeared and 
whisked them off on their first American tour. A re- 
markable process—the Americanization of the Trapp 
Family—had started. In return, the Austrians offered 
their own unique and valuable cultural contribution to 
their new homeland. 

During their first year in America, the Trapps had lit- 
tle more than their music and their faith, and they all 
agree today that the beginnings were hard. But Ameri- 
can audiences quickly accepted the serious, sincere Aus- 
trians on stage. The Americans admired the refugee 
family’s courage and were charmed by the potpourri of 
sacred music, madrigals, motets, instrumental pieces, 
and rollicking folk songs as well as by the Austrian cos- 
tumes that soon became the Trapp hallmark on-stage 
and off. 

Maria von Trapp’s struggles with English in her stage- 
moderator role frequently brought good-natured laugh- 
ter from audiences and unintentionally bridged the 
chasm between the performers and listeners. When the 
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COURTESY OF THE TRAPP FAMILY, STOWE, VERMONT 


Finding the hills of Vermont reminiscent of those in 
their native Austria, the Trapps settled in the 

Green Mountains of that state in 1941 (above). The 
small building in the foreground was used by Maria 
von Trapp as a retreat and studio, and there she wrote 
several books about her family’s adventures. 


Trapps appeared before an auditorium full of classical 
music lovers in Denver, Maria abruptly announced a 
lusty Austrian folk song ‘‘for listeners not so high-brow 
as the others.” She explained that the song told of “a 
hunter in search of a. . . chemise” (she meant chamois) 
and was mortified when howls of laughters resulted. But 
her blunder had broken the ice, and soon she was an- 
nouncing earnestly that her family did not consider their 
appearances to be formal concerts; rather, they were 
holding musical parties, and ticket-holders were their 
guests. 

Their concert trips were enlightening for the still- 
European Trapps. So was the open-handed hospitality 
of Americans who befriended the newcomers. Friends 
found a house for the family in time for the birth of the 
tenth and last child, Johannes, in January 1939, and 
gifts quietly appeared to help the family set up house- 
keeping. Even today, the Trapps fondly recall the gener- 
osity of their American friends. ‘‘The first years were 
hard, because we didn’t have much money and every- 
thing was new and strange,”” says Mitzi, ““but the Amer- 
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icans were so nice and so helpful and took a real interest 
in us as we spread out roots.”” 

Under the aegis of the prestigious Columbia Concert 
agency of New York and the enthusiastic management 
of F.C. Schang, concert tours by the Trapp Family Sing- 
ers extended from coast to coast. During some seasons 
they performed as many as 125 concerts and became the 
most heavily booked attraction in the concert business, 
a record unmatched even today. 

Between tours, the family lived in the Philadelphia 
suburb of Merion, but they longed for a home in the 
country. After concert tours had taken them to all forty- 
eight states, they decided that Vermont, which reminded 
them of Austria, was the place to settle. Following a 
summer vacation in Stowe, Vermont, the Trapps deter- 
mined to buy a farm there. They ‘‘bought a view’’— 
ignoring the broken-down buildings—on a large dairy 
farm with a panoramic setting overlooking Stowe Valley 
and the Green Mountains. The Trapps felt very Ameri- 
canized buying the place through what Maria says is 
“an established New World institution: the down- 
payment.”” 

Concert tours kept the Trapps constantly traveling 
from fall to spring, but during their long hours of travel 
the family made plans for the farm: it would specialize 
in dairying, and an Austrian chalet would be built to 
replace the old farmhouse that came with the 1941 pur- 
chase. They named their new home “Cor Unum,” 
which means ‘‘One Heart.” 


COURTESY OF THE TRAPP FAMILY, STOWE, VERMONT 


In an old family photograph, Trapp family members 
harvest hay at their Stowe, Vermont, farm during a 
summer interlude between concert tours. 


When Rupert and Werner von Trapp entered the U.S. 
Army as ski troopers in 1942, it appeared that the Trapp 
Family Singers would have to retire for the duration of 
the war. But at the insistence of their manager, and after 
Father Wasner speedily reset the repertoire for one 
man’s and seven women’s voices, the concertizing con- 
tinued uninterrupted. It was at this time that the young- 
est Trapps joined the troupe. ‘‘I was never asked,” says 
Lorli Trapp Campbell, “but when my brothers were 
drafted I knew that I would fill a gap. We knew that 
God had a purpose in our singing and that was our mis- 
sion; that’s why we kept on; it was that feeling of mis- 
sion.’’ Audiences understood wholeheartedly; many 
families among them, too, had sons away at war. 

Between tours the Trapp family developed its Ver- 
mont farm. The original house collapsed in a blizzard, 
so, coping with wartime material and labor shortages, 
the Baron and his daughters began construction of their 
dreamed-of Austrian-style farmhouse. They learned to 
tap sugar maples, maintained a herd of Jersey cows, and 
farmed the land. At first some of the Trapp’s reticent 
Vermont neighbors grumbled about the Europeans in 
their valley. That suspicion ended one memorable eve- 
ning in 1943, however, when the Trapps became ac- 
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cepted as full-fledged Vermonters. ““We heard the Stowe 
High School needed a new roof,” recalls Lorli. ‘“We 
didn’t have any money to contribute with all of our own 
building expenses on the farm, so we decided to give a 
benefit concert for the town, just for the Stowe people. 
Afterwards, the five selectmen stood up and one of 
them said he wanted to welcome us in the name of the 
people of Stowe. Then the whole audience lined up to 
shake hands with us, and that was the Vermonters’ way 
of saying ‘We accept you.’”’ 

Over the years hundreds of Americans had asked Ma- 
ria von Trapp in letters or after concerts, ““How can we 
do what you do; sing in our family?” This concern had 
weighed heavily on her, but in 1944 she had an inspira- 
tion. Learning that a Depression-era Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps Camp near their home in Stowe was sched- 
uled for demolition, Maria decided that the Trapps 
would direct and operate a camp devoted to family sing- 
ing and fostering folk traditions. The State of Vermont 
gave the Trapps a long-term lease on the former CCC- 
camp, and the new proprietors pee announced 
their first season. 

The Trapps developed their concepts for the projected 
camp while completing a tour of the West, then hastily 
set about transforming the dilapidated facility after they 
returned to Stowe. In six weeks’ time, Captain von 
Trapp and his family created a homey setting, complet- 
ing the preparations just as the first guests came stream- 
ing in. “My father was putting up beds,” Lorli laughs, 
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“when a camper walked into her empty room. My fa- 
ther sent her back to the office to check, and while she 
was gone, he quickly put up the bed!”” 

Despite its rushed beginnings, the Trapp Family Mu- 
sic Camp quickly established itself as a center for sum- 
mer music education. Like all of the other activities 
within the family, the camp was a product of coopera- 
tive effort. Johanna presided over the kitchen, supply- 
ing the hearty Austrian and Vermont fare; Mitzi gave 
recorder lessons; Mother Trapp led discussions on fam- 
ily life; and Father Wasner led the education program. 
The highlights of the camp session were Trapp Family 
performances, and all joined in folk dancing sessions. 
Camp alumni carried the influence of the Trapps to their 
own hometowns, and some participants returned year 
after year. Opera star Roberta Peters was one of the 
early attendees at the camp, which endured for a dozen 
seasons, disbanding only after the family members be- 
gan to marry and go their separate ways. 

One rule of the camp was inviolate: no non-singing 
relatives could occupy space there. But the Trapps had 
completed the first version of their balconied and 
flower-bedecked farmhouse up the hill, so their vacated 
rooms accommodated the camp overflow. Visitors of- 
ten returned while the family was away on tour, and the 
Trapps unexpectedly found themselves in the lodging 
business. 

At war’s end Werner and Rupert Trapp returned 
home after serving with the Tenth Mountain Division of 
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Geographical anchor for the often-touring Trapps was 
“Cor Unum” (“One Heart’’), the spacious 
Austrian-style chalet (above) that served as home and 
later as a vacation retreat for guests on the family’s 
Stowe, Vermont property. Tragedy struck a few days 
before Christmas 1980, when a late-night flash-fire 
routed out holiday guests and burned the lodge to the 
ground (opposite). 


the U.S. Army, and the entire music camp turned out to 
welcome them. The young men brought startling news 
of the family villa in Salzburg: it had been confiscated 
by the Nazis and used as Gestapo chief Heinrich Himm- 
ler’s headquarters, with a palatial suite reserved for 
Hitler. Many ghastly directives had emanated from the 
former Trapp estate and though the family subsequently 
regained custody of it, they no longer regarded it as 
home. The estate was eventually sold to a religious order 
and is now known as St. Joseph’s Seminary. ‘‘We had 
believed that home could only be Austria, before set- 
tling in Vermont,’’ Maria von Trapp asserts. 

After the war the Trapps took out American citizen- 
ship, except for American-born Johannes, already a cit- 
izen, and the older sons who had exercised the privilege 
of applying for citizenship after three months of mili- 
tary service. 

But the Trapps did not abandon their beloved Aus- 
tria. In 1947, after hearing of pitiful postwar conditions 


COURTESY OF THE TRAPP FAMILY, STOWE, VERMONT 
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there, they formed the Trapp Family Austrian Relief. 
Through their concerts the family appealed to the gener- 
osity they had come to admire in their new countrymen. 
At each new town the Trapps’ tour bus was filled to the 
brim with useful articles to send to poor and displaced 
Austrians. The blue bus became a temporary warehouse 
until the gifts could be packed and labeled and dropped 
off at the next post office; in this way the Trapps served 
as the link that sent 275,000 pounds of goods to the 
needy in Austria. 

In the midst of the collections for Austria and during 
a lengthy tour of the West Coast, Captain von Trapp fell 
ill with pulmonary disease. He returned east for medical 
attention and, with his family surrounding him at home 
in Stowe, died on May 30, 1947. He was buried in the 
garden behind the house he and his children had built, 
and from there, his wife says, ‘‘the Captain is still run- 
ning the ship.” 


FTER THEIR FATHER’S DEATH the Trapp children began 
marrying and starting their own families. First to 

leave the singing troupe was Rupert, who resumed his 
long-postponed medical career. Werner continued to 
perform but ran the farm between tours. Johanna and 
Martina both married, and occasionally ““non-Trapps”” 
were enlisted to fill the gaps in the singing Trapp choir. 
In 1950, the Trapp Family Singers began a series of 
worldwide tours that were sandwiched in between their 
American concerts. They toured South and Central 


America, and twelve years after leaving Austria re- 
turned for a European engagement, including a trium- 
phant return to Salzburg. Solemnly they recalled the op- 
position to their fleeing in 1938. Maria says that ““most 
had lost their sons to Hitler and lost everything else. We 
had done the right thing.” 

Their foreign tours bolstered the Trapps’ store of in- 
ternational folk music, and this in turn was shared on 
the stages in America. The family remained perennial 
favorites at home and abroad, but the strain of constant 
travel and the desire to pursue individual lives finally 
prompted the end of the singing tours in 1955. During 
that final year the Trapp Family Singers made a six- 
month tour of Australia and New Zealand and then, 
after a pre-Christmas tour, concluded their twenty-year 
career with concerts in the familiar Town Hall in New 
York. The Trapps have rarely sung in public since then. 

Though the concertizing was over, the Trapps” impact 
on American culture continued. The Trapp Family Mu- 
sic Camp was replaced by the Trapp Family Lodge, and 
as an inn it became one of New England’s most unique 
vacation spots. Guests found themselves in surround- 
ings that reflected the Trapp past, from a dining room 
hung with shields and spears from their South Pacific 
travels, where Austrian cuisine was served, to the alcove 
library filled with books and memorabilia from the sing- 
ers” world tours. Maria von Trapp continued to be the 
same vibrant, genial hostess as in music camp days, ar- 
ranging group singing and folk dancing, holding story- 
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COURTESY OF WILLIAM T. ANDERSON 


Three years after the disastrous fire, a new Trapp 
Family Lodge was ready to receive guests. In January 
1984 the Trapp family held a grand reunion to 
celebrate completion of the rebuilt lodge. Some of 
those attending the memory-filled event included 
(standing, left to right) family members Werner, Lorli, 
and Johannes, and (seated, left to right) Father 
Wasner, Mitzi, Rupert, Maria von Trapp, and 
singer/actress Mary Martin, who had portrayed 
Maria in the stage version of “The Sound of Music. ?? 


telling sessions, and coaxing her children into music- 
making. Maria also continued a writing career that 
produced six books, mostly about her children’s adven- 
tures in touring the world. 

The family’s story was destined to gain even greater 
renown when the Rodgers and Hammerstein musical, 
“The Sound of Music,”” opened on Broadway in 1959, 
and was followed by the film in 1965. Both play and 
movie were romanticized versions of the family’s life in 
Austria, concluding with their flight to freedom by hik- 
ing over the mountains to Switzerland—a trek both his- 
torically inaccurate and geographically impossible. Ma- 
ria was concerned about the deviation from fact until 
Father Wasner assured her that the musical, like foreign 
editions of her books, was merely a translation.-‘‘But,”’ 
as Father Wasner stated recently, ‘‘for movie people ‘ac- 
curate’ means something very different from what we 
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might believe. Things were accentuated which we felt 
were of no importance, and of course the music was 
entirely different from the repertory of the Trapp Fam- 
ily Singers. I always say the music was as much the mu- 
sic of the Trapps as Aida is old Egyptian!”” 

“The Sound of Music’ brought new crowds to the 
Trapp Family Lodge, where they immersed themselves 
in the Austro-American lifestyle that had evolved in the 
mountains surrounding Stowe. Most members of the 
family had set up permanent homes elsewhere, but Ma- 
ria remained in the old house. Clad in her Austrian cos- 
tume, she mingled with guests at mealtime and appeared 
at the family book and gift shop to sign autographs. 

During the winter months Maria lectured all over 
America, sharing the story of her family’s experiences 
and stressing to audiences the importance of the free- 
doms they enjoyed. “Unfortunately,” she reminded 
them, “it is not until you lose them that you know what 
you have lost.” 

The Trapps’ traditional Austrian-style celebration of 
Christmas, begun their first year in America, became 
legendary and the custom endured from year to year at 
the lodge. But late on the night of December 20, 1980, 
when the chalet was full of holiday guests, a flash-fire 
broke out, sending Maria and her visitors into the bitter 
winter cold. The remote location of the lodge made fire- 
fighting difficult, and by dawn the Trapps’ American 
home was reduced to a heap of rubble and ash. The loss 
was staggering. ‘‘I lost just plain everything,’’ Maria la- 
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Gracious matriarch of a musical and cultural heritage 
that now reaches across more than fifty years, 

Maria von Trapp poses proudly with her youngest son 
Johannes by the rebuilt Trapp Family Lodge. 


ments. Gone were the family library, antiques, musical 
memorabilia and papers, and even the treasured full- 
length portrait of the Baron from Salzburg. The sad, 
pre-Christmas news flashed across the media that the 
Trapps had lost their home for a second time. 

But the family was determined to rebuild, and to ac- 
complish the three-year task the Trapps again relied on 
their tensile group strength. A new building rose on the 
site of the old one, drawing on the same Austrian de- 
sign. And when the new Trapp Family Lodge was ready 
to open, it seemed that an encore was called for from 
one of America’s best-loved adopted families. 

January 1984 brought the official opening and a his- 
toric reunion of the original family. Five Trapps were 
already in the Stowe area: Maria, back living at the 
lodge, and Johannes, who served as its manager; 
Werner, an area farmer; Rupert, retired and living in 
Stowe; and Lorli, residing in a neighboring town. Fa- 
ther Wasner returned from Salzburg, and Mitzi from 
New Guinea where she is a missionary. Rosemary ar- 
rived from Pittsburgh. Two other sisters, Agathe, in 
Maryland, and Johanna, in Washington State, were un- 
able to attend. [Sisters Martina (who died in 1951) and 


Hedwig (who died in 1972) are buried with their father 
in the family cemetery.] 

The reunion combined nostalgia with the symbolic 
new beginning of the rebuilt lodge. Mrs. Bob Hope, an 
old Trapp friend, and Mary Martin, who portrayed Ma- 
ria on Broadway, joined in festivities that also included 
dozens of Trapp relatives, friends, former music 
campers, and fill-in members of the singing group. 
There was an abundance of old memories and joy. And 
of course, there was singing. 

The years seemed to vanish as impromptu harmoniz- 
ing, with Father Wasner filling his old role as conductor, 
brought the former concertizing days back to life. “Sing 
some more!”” Maria urged her children, as tears rolled 
down her cheeks. They sang special Christmas songs 
from the Town Hall holiday concerts; songs from New 
England, Austria, and Australia; sacred songs and 
songs of thanksgiving. Undiminished and strong, there 
was the same spirit and reverence that had made the 
transplanted Austrians America’s own Trapp Family. x 


Writer and teacher William T. Anderson, whose magazine arti- 
cles have won several national awards, is also the author of a 
number of books on the Ingalls and Wilder families of “Little 
House” fame, and he is editor of the “Laura Ingalls Wilder 
Lore”” newsletter. 

Recordings by the Trapp Family Singers and books by Maria 
von Trapp are available through a shop at the Trapp Family 
Lodge. For a free listing, write Trapp Family Book and Gift 
Shop, Stowe, VT 05672. 
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Pages from an American Album 


Fannie Farmer: 
Recipe for Perennial Success 


by Joseph Gustaitis 


HESE DAYS COOKBOOKS seem to come and go faster 

than the seasons, but one seems to endure 
forever—the perennial Fannie Farmer Cookbook, 
which, since it first appeared in 1896, has become an 
institution, going through twelve editions and selling 
over four million copies. 

Many people assume that Fannie Farmer's name, 
like Betty Crocker”s, was invented to sell a product. 
But not only was she real —the shrewd, partially para- 
lyzed, energetic redhead was one of the pivotal figures 
in the history of American cuisine. Perhaps no one did 
more to shift American middle-class tastes from the 
unthinking, rough-and-ready fare of pioneer and re- 
gional cooking toward the exploratory, competitive, 
and trendy foodstuffs that have become the obsession 
of kitchen dabblers today. 

Fannie Merritt Farmer was born in Boston on 
March 23, 1857. Her father believed in women’s edu- 
cation, and Fannie, the oldest of four sisters, would 
have gone to college if her left leg had not become par- 
alyzed when she was sixteen years old (probably from 
polio); as a consequence she never finished high 
school. Hard times fell upon the family in the 1880s, 
and Fannie helped to make ends meet by taking a job 
as a mother’s helper. What seemed like a step down 
actually became the turning point in young Fannie’s 
life, for she found that working in the kitchen, rather 
than being drudgery for her, was as natural as breath- 
ing. 

In 1887 Fannie began the two-year course at the 
prestigious Boston Cooking School. Seven years later 
she became the school’s head, and two years after that 
she showed up at the offices of Little, Brown & Com- 
pany with a stack of recipes, asking if they might be 
interested in publishing a cookbook. They were, but 
not enough to risk money on it, and Fannie was re- 
quired to bear the costs of producing the first edition. 

Farmer’s cookbook turned out to be a huge success, 
for it happened to come along at a time when a revolu- 
tion was occurring in domestic life. The newly minted 
wonders of technology and industrialization had given 
progressive Americans a heightened respect for sci- 
ence, and new opportunities led to newly raised ques- 
tions about woman’s place in the emerging technologi- 
cal age. Many female intellectuals, like Ellen Richards 


and Catharine Beecher, theorized that it was a wom- 
an’s task to rationalize the domestic side of life in the 
same scientific manner by which men were improving 
the working world. Thus was born what was variously 
called ‘“‘domestic economy,” “home science,’ and 
“home economics.’ Reform American cookery by 
making it more nutritious, scientific, exact, and conve- 
nient, they declared, and you will reform society. And 
for thousands of novice housewives, Fannie Farmer’s 
cookbook became the guidebook to the new age. “The 
time is not far distant,’’ she wrote, ““when a knowl- 
edge of the principles of diet will be an essential part of 
one’s education. Then mankind will eat to live, will be 
able to do better mental and physical work, and dis- 
ease will be less frequent.” 

Fannie Farmer’s major contribution to science in 
the kitchen was her advocacy of level measurement. 
Earlier recipes were content with instructions like ‘‘a 
piece of butter the size of a walnut,” but she pro- 
claimed exact measurement down to an eighth of a tea- 
spoon. That way, a dish would turn out exactly the 
same way every time—what could be more scientific? 

Though much of turn-of-the-century cooking, Fan- 
nie Farmer’s included, may have struck contempo- 
raries as rational, a great deal sounds downright bi- 
zarre today. Consider, for example, a dish of banana 
and pimiento slices buried in mayonnaise and whipped 
cream. If calories—then recently discovered—were 
necessary for life, then more of them was better. Sugar 
was used by the bagful, resulting in such cloying fare 
as steak with cherry sauce. The color white was consid- 
ered the pinnacle of purity, and recipes fairly sloshed 
in white sauce, whipped cream, mayonnaise, and 
marshmallows. 

The scientific cooks tended to ignore one small 
item—that food should taste good. They seemed indif- 
ferent to culinary pleasure, and this is one area that 
Fannie Farmer, who enjoyed food, strove to revolu- 
tionize. Yes, food had to be scientific, but it also had to 
please the palate. She was not afraid of strong 
flavors—her fondness for cayenne, for example, 


Recommended additional reading: Perfection Salad: 
Women and Cooking at the Turn of the Century (Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux, 1986). 
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; would satisfy any contemporary Tex-Mex fan. But she 


honored plain cooking, too. One of her students’ note- 
books says, ‘Miss F. says if a cook can make a good 
erm cake, B.P. biscuit & creamed codfish, she can 
cook almost anything.” Farmer’s advice was reassur- 
| | ing, practical, and truly helpful to kitchen beginners. 
ii Fannie Farmer was so successful that when she 
opened her own cooking school in 1902, the Boston 
Cooking School quietly closed, and from then on she 
led an extremely active career. “Next week we shall be 
running sixteen hospital classes, sixteen private classes 
and we start our third marketing class,” she wrote in a 
letter. “Tam working to my limit and I am surprised at 
myself.” She was always hunting for new recipes and 
was not shy about pressing restaurant chefs for their 
secrets. She was a monthly contributor to the Wom- 
an's Home Companion, wrote five other cookbooks in 
addition to her first, and was especially proud of her 
work in devising nutritional fare for the sick—she 
trained dieticians, gave courses in hospitals on invalid 
cookery, and lectured at the Harvard Medical School. 

It is not surprising that Fannie took such an interest 
in cooking for the infirm. She had, after all, spent sev- 
eral years as an invalid herself, and she knew (as many 
hospitals never seemed to realize) that food will cure 
nothing unless it is appealing enough to eat. 

In her later years Fannie's infirmities returned. She 
suffered two strokes and became wheelchair-bound, 
but she continued working and teaching until a week 
before she died on January 15, 1915. Her school lasted 
until 1944, and her cookbook, though revised beyond 
recognition, seems to go on forever. 

It is easy enough today to gasp at the pretensions of 
such dishes as Fannie Farmer’s gelatin concoction, 
“Ginger Ale Salad,”” and to deprecate a cook who did 
not know about vitamins. But Fannie Farmer believed 
that a good cook could produce food that was both 
nutritionally sound and fancy enough to convince its 
eaters of the chef’s elite and enviable qualities. When 
one considers today”s kitchens, with their sushi rollers, 
pasta machines, and diet books, who is to say that 
tastes have changed that much? x 


Joseph Gustaitis is an Emmy-Award-winning television 
writer living in New York City and is a frequent contributor 
to American History Illustrated. 
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Robert Fulton 


Continued from page 21 
and entrepreneurial abilities only increased their cranki- 
ness. 

It is extraordinary that, despite constant irritations 
and setbacks, Fulton succeeded in building seventeen 
steamboats, each more luxurious than the last, during 
the eight years between his return to the United States 
and his death in 1815. At a time when no specialized 
labor pool existed, banking was chaotic, communica- 
tions were slow, and the management techniques neces- 
sary to run a large, capital-demanding operation had 
not even been imagined, he personally designed them 
and supervised their construction, finance, and opera- 
tion. 

Even the War of 1812 did not stop Fulton. Boats that 
could not be delivered to coastal ports because of the 
British blockade were incorporated into his Hudson 
River fleet. One, intended to run between New York 
City and New Haven, Connecticut, through Long Is- 
land Sound, was put on the run to Albany as a luxury 
weekender. That she was called the Fulton was a petty 
source of irritation to his Livingston partners. 

Fulton also established a flourishing western steam- 
boat company based in New Orleans. The boats were 
built at his own workshops in Pittsburgh and taken 
down the Ohio and thence over the falls at Louisville to 
the Mississippi River. By 1814 he had completed the 
New Orleans, the Natchez, and the Vesuvius, and had 
the Etna and the Buffalo under construction. In Decem- 
ber 1814 he rented these boats to transport troops and 
ordnance from Tennessee and Kentucky for the defense 
of New Orleans. 


ESPITE THE ENORMOUS ENERGY demanded by his 
transportation empire, Fulton still found time for 
an extraordinary array of other activities. He attempted 
to form a company that would supply western coal to 
New York City and would also function as a bank. He 
worked on the survey and drew the plans for the Canal 
Street project, a real-estate venture designed to convert 
the fetid canal that drained the northern reaches of New 
York City into high-priced residential building lots. And 
he painted more prolifically than at any previous time. 
At least twenty miniatures and large oil paintings, por- 
traits of his friends and family and self-portraits, date 
from this period. Endless drawings and cartoons have 
also survived. Even the margins of Fulton’s lawsuit 
briefs are sprinkled with little sketches of the judge and 
jurors. Believing that art was vital to the progress of the 
nation, he ceaslessly lobbied for a national institution 
where art would be both exhibited and taught. 
Domestic arrangements also claimed Fulton’s time. 
He liked to live well. In 1810, a visiting diplomat wrote: 
“My friend Fulton lives in a handsome house, keeps an 
elegant carriage, has four servants, two children and 
sees his friends once a fourtnight for $4000 per an- 
num.’ Soon afterward, Fulton moved to a larger resi- 
dence opposite Bowling Green and overlooking the Bat- 
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tery. When he died, he was planning to build an even 
more splendid mansion and had already ordered its fur- 
nishings. Robert and Harriet had four children, a boy 
and three girls, who were a constant source of pleasure. 
In addition, Fulton continued to remain in touch with 
his sisters and brother, giving them sound but probably 
not entirely welcome advice about the education of their 
children and leaving them bequests in his will. 

Paramount to all these concerns, however, was 
Fulton’s interest in developing and promoting subma- 
rine weapons. He had never relinquished his conviction 
that they were capable of eradicating all war. Just four 
weeks before the maiden voyage of The Steamboat, 
Fulton conducted a full-scale public demonstration of 
his underwater explosives in New York harbor, and, ina 
widely-published letter declared that steam navigation 
was not “half so important as the torpedo system of 
defense and attack; for out of this will grow the liberty 
of the seas; an object of infinite importance to the wel- 
fare of America and every civilized country.” 

At that time, British warships were aggressively pa- 
trolling America’s coasts. Loathe to burden the nation 
with the cost of establishing a permanent, combat-ready 
fleet, President Jefferson became an instant supporter 
of submarine weapons: ‘I sincerely wish the torpedo 
may go the whole length you expect of putting down 
navies,” he wrote Fulton. ‘I wish it too much not to 
become an easy convert. Your torpedoes will be to cities, 
what vaccination has been to mankind.” 

In 1810 Fulton published a how-to-do-it pamphlet, 
Torpedo Warfare and Submarine Explosions, that bore 
the motto ‘The Liberty of the Seas will be the Happi- 
ness of the Earth’’ and was available from any book- 
seller for one dollar. With it he lobbied Congress, which 
gave him five thousand dollars for further experiments. 
Fulton invented an underwater net-cutting device that 
contained the germ of a self-propelled torpedo, and al- 
though he failed to make it work in a public demonstra- 
tion and was roundly ridiculed, his funding was contin- 
ued. In 1813 he added a viable underwater cannon to his 
arsenal. 

Fulton’s last great work was the building of a steam 
frigate that he called the Demologos—the Voice of the 
People. As the War of 1812 wore on and the British 
stepped up attacks on United States harbors, all the 
coastal cities were threatened. A frigate that could move 
against enemy ships at anchor or when there was no 
wind would be a powerful and flexible defense. Having 
secured the sponsorship of such popular and high- 
ranking naval officers as Oliver Hazard Perry and 
Stephen Decatur, Fulton was able to persuade Congress 
early in 1814 to appropriate a million-and-a-half dollars 
to build three such warships, one for New York, one for 
Philadelphia, and one for Baltimore. Regarding this in- 
vention as a gift to the nation, Fulton did not charge 
patent fees. However, he was to receive ten percent of 
the cost for supervision. 
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In August, while the hull of the New York frigate was 
still under construction, British troops burned Washing- 
ton. In September, their warships mounted the assault 
on Baltimore. When the Demologos was launched at the 
end of October, she was regarded as the savior of New 
York. In the presence of twenty-thousand wildly- 
cheering, flag-waving spectators, the revolutionary war- 
ship was christened the Fulton I. 

At last Fulton received the acclaim as a national bene- 
factor he had so long craved. He had, however, little 
chance to enjoy it. The lawsuits challenging the New 
York State monopoly steadily increased in virulence. In 
January 1815, they reached a climax in hearings before 
the New Jersey legislature. Fulton testified on his own 
behalf and prevailed by a vote of one, but the emotional 
and physical expense was devastating. Exposed to the 
bitter winter wind on his way back to Manhattan, he 
caught cold. He stayed in bed for three days, then, un- 
able to remain absent from his great project, he crossed 
the river again to his Jersey City shops where the steam 
frigate was being outfitted with her engine and arma- 
ments. The excursion brought him great joy but aggra- 
vated his infection. It spread to his lungs and windpipe, 
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and on the morning of February 23, 1815, at the age of 
forty-nine, Fulton died. 

Friends, adversaries, and the general public were 
stunned. The following day the New York Evening Post 
expressed the mood of the nation: ‘‘His is the only loss 
for which the public has no indemnity. Politicians, his- 
torians, poets etc. are found throughout the United 
States, and readily succeed to each other, but there is no 
person who will succeed to Mr. Fulton’s genius as a me- 
chanic, or be capable of prosecuting those schemes 
which he left in an unfinished state.” 

In the years since Robert Fulton’s death, the contro- 
versy over whether he was a visionary laboring for the 
benefit of humanity or an opportunist serving his own 
ambitions has not abated. He was, of course, both. A 
courageous idealist, he was also a skillful entrepreneur. 
He is deservedly an American hero, for his genius as an 
inventor and an implementor catapulted the United 
States to the forefront of the great nineteenth-century 
technological revolution. * 


Cynthia Owen Philip lives in New York City. Her full-length 
biography of Robert Fulton was published last year by 
Franklin Watts. 
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The National 


Historical 


Society announces a 


LIMITED EDITION 
reprinting of 


The OFFICIAL RECORDS 
of the Civil War 


A Sampling From This Handsome New Edition 
The First Since 1971 


N, one knowledgeable about the Civil 


War need to be told of the value nor the 
scarcity ofthe volumes ponderously titled: 
War Of The Rebellion: Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies and 
more commonly called the OFFICIAL 
RECORDS, or simply O.R. 

These books are the single most-valu- 
able, most-quoted, and most-sought-after 
source of Civil War History. They are the 
key to our knowledge of four years of con- 
flict and of three million men who served, 
fought and died. It is impossible to under- 
stand the men or their war or to write or 
research meaningfully about either with- 
out the OFFICIAL RECORDS. 


Dividing the OR into 70 sections called 
“volumes” and then separating these “vol- 
umes” into 128 parts orindividually bound 
books provided an easy-to-read format. A 
further grouping separated formal reports 
and correspondence relating to military 
operations in the field; that relating to pris- 
oners and prisons; correspondence and 
reports of Union authorities and that of 
Confederate authorities. Each book is in- 
dividuallyindexed and there isa ‘General 
Index”. 


The reprinting of the National Historical 
Society edition of the OFFICIAL 
RECORDS is already underway and, be- 
fore you are committed to purchase the set, 
you will be sent one book for inspection. If 
this book fails to meet your expectations, 
you may return itand you will be under no 
further obligation. 

But we are certain you will be delighted. 
For, while the content of OFFICIAL 
RECORDS cannot be faulted, the books 
themselves suffered from many inadequa- 
cies which will be corrected in this special 
National Historical Society edition. 


First, we are printing the work, all 
138,579 pages, on an excellent 45 lb. Glat- 
felter acid-free paper which will not wear, 
deteriorate or discolor as has the paper 
originally used. 

Next, while we are reprinting directly 
from the originals, we have improved on 
the uneven and occasionally unreadable 
printing. 

Then, we are improving the binding. We 
are using a Buckram of linen texture, im- 
pregnated with pyroxylin to withstand 
wear and tear. 

Finally, we have revised the numbering 
system on the spines. In the original, vol- 
ume numbers appeared on each book in 
Roman numerals. We are using easy-to- 
read Arabic numerals throughout. 


Remember, your “yes” answer will not 
commit you to purchase but it will reserve 
a full set of the OFFICIAL RECORDS for 
you at this special price —pending your 
approval of the introductory book we will 
send for your inspection. 

Receiving your “yes” answer, we will 
send you one book from the National His- 
torical Society edition of the OFFICIAL 
RECORDS. If this book fails to gain your 
approval, you need only return it to us 
within fifteen days. We will cancel your 
reservation and you will be under no obli- 
gation. Otherwise, we will ship the first 
monthly shipment of 5 books. Then we 
will send you five books every month until 
the entire 128 book set is complete. You'll 
pay only for the books received, as you 
receive them. 


Do Not Dela 
na No Mone l 


And Invites 
You To Preview 


ADDITIONAL BONUS. Act today and 
be entitled to receive your last two books 
in the series for free—our way of saying 
“Thanks” for your support. Offer for series 
completers only. 


15 Day Free Examination 
Reservation Form 
Send no money now! 


The National Historical Society 
Box 987 
Hicksville, NY 11802 
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O Yes! Please send me the introductory book 
from the 128 book set WAR OF THE REBEL- 
LION: OFFICIAL RECORDS OF THE UNION 
AND CONFEDERATE ARMIES for 15 days 
FREE TRIAL examination. I understand that 
within 15 days I may return the book and owe 
nothing. Otherwise I will pay the accompanying 
invoice for $15.84 plus postage and handling (PA 
residents add 6% sales tax). 

After payment for my first volume I will receive 
the subsequent shipments in usually 5 book in- 
crements approximately every 4 to 6 weeks at 
the same low price of $15.84 per book, plus post- 
age and handling. Same liberal return privileges 
apply provided books are returned within the 15 
day free trial examination period. 
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Her face may not be familiar to most Americans today, 


- but her name and story are remembered by millions. Dur- 


ing the late 1950s—at about the time this photograph was 
taken—the dramatized story of Maria von Trapp and her 
singing family became a hit broadway musical, and a few 
years later ““The Sound of Music” was released as a popu- 
lar motion picture. An article on the Trapp Family Singers 
and their American adventures appears in this issue. 


